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The Outlook. 


Another step has been taken towards the good- 
time-coming when the drums of sectarianism shall 
beat no longer. An eminent banker of New York, a 
Hebrew in race and faith, has set apart the money 
requisite to found at Cornell University a lectureship 
of Hebrew History and Literature, and a very accom- 
plished young scholar, Dr. Felix Adler, son of the late 
Rabbi Adler of this city, has been selected to fill the 
place. He is a graduate of Columbia College and of 
the University of Heidelberg, and will immediately 
begin his lectures at Ithaca. 
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It is a rather striking fact which we have no- 
where seen mentioned that Dr. Dio Lewis’s method of 
assailing the liquor-traffic by means of bands of singing 
and praying women is not at all a recent invention of 
his. He has all his life been an earnest worker in the 
temperance cause, and nineteen years ago he formed 
in his mind and began putting into execution the 
unique plan which within the past few months has at- 
tracted such general attention, and produced effects of 
almost incalculable magnitude. Year by year, as op- 
portunity offered, he has explained this plan in his 
public lectures; and in many towns, both East and 
West, he has seen its successful working. Last winter, 
lecturing in a little village in Ohio, he mentioned it 
once more; and the time at last being ripe for it, he 
became, unexpectedly, the leader of a vast movement, 
the full results of which, both good and evil, no man 
can yet see. 
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While turning away with the utmost reproba- 
tion from the unspiritual and atheistic implications of 
Dr. Frederic R. Marvin’s lecture on Epidemic Delu- 
sions, just published by Asa K. Butts & Co., we bear 
testimony to the candor and the vigor with which it 
sets forth important facts bearing upon some of the 
wildest and saddest phases of human experience. He 
does not go very deeply or satisfactorily into the 
philosophy of his subject, but he renders to his readers 
the service of convincing them of the possibility of 
men, usually strong-headed and cool, being swept 
away in large masses by the torrent of a common 
passion or delusion. This, in part, is what our journal- 
ists have learned to call crime-cycles. Thus the 
student of society now and then sees the earth deso- 
lated not merely by epidemics of small-pox and 
yellow-fever, but by epidemics of homicide, infanti- 
cide, and suicide. As examples of the former, there 
were epidemics in Europe between the years 1588 and 
1635 which swept from the earth by assassination some 
of the most distinguished characters in history, Wil- 
liam of Orange, Wallenstein, the Duke of Guise, 
Henry IV., the Duke of Buckingham, and Gustavus 
Adolphus. An epidemic of infanticide raged in Den- 
mark in the last century, and an epidemic of suicide 
in France about twenty years ago. As instances of 
epidemic delusions, Dr. Marvin cites religious entbusi- 
asms, political excitements, and social frenzies: the 
rise of Spiritualism, the revival of Materialism, and 





the new impulse given to Socialism. And passing to 
illustrations which Dr. Marvin has not mentioned, 
we have had in America within a recent period, 
epidemics of incendiarism, of wife-murder, and of 
warfare against the liquor-traffic. May we not also 
regard the later prevalence of official dishonesty as an 
epidemic? Are not municipal rings and political 
rings the tokens of an epidemic? Are not men like 
Tweed and Genet the eruptions of a moral disease 
that is just nowin theair? And whatabout inflation? 
Is that an epidemic, likewise, which just now rages in 
Congress, and which threatens to be the death of public 
honor? As tothe remedies for emotional and criminal 
epidemics, there is much that needs to be said; and 
although Dr. Marvin by no means exhausts these 
remedies, his prescription is worth listening to. He 
urges the resolute cultivation of a healthy public sen- 
timent; aud since this is but the aggregation of the 
sentiment of individuals, it is to individuals that he 
makes this special appeal: ‘‘ Preserve a calm, intelli- 
gent, 4nd unwavering fuith in Rational Science; and 
in whatever way opportunity may indicate, whether 
on the public platform, in the printed page, by the 
bed of sickness, or in the seclusion of private life, 
always teach, both by precept and example, a quiet 
frame of mind, self-control, and an unwavering faith 
in science.” 
—_—_—- peo 
In referring recently to the writings of Mr. E. 
S. Nadal, we mentioned particularly his rather origi- 
nal delineation of the English “ swell.’”’ For a part of 
that portrait we must now make room. ‘ The radical 
claim, the fundamental distinction, of an Englishman 
of the upper class is, that no man can get the better of 
him in hauteur. The neighborhood of the most op- 
pressive or confusing personality will run off him like 
water. He will flush as he passes no an; no man can 
give him two fingers. Should by any chance his bosom 
acknowledge impression or trepidation, his exterior 
shall be calm as stone. And he is proud to think that 
this gift of his is not the accident of his station or his 
circumstances, but is an inherent virtue of his own, of 
which adverse fortune cannot rob him. He may be 
deprived of health, money and friends; he may be 
baffied and beaten here, and lost hereafter; but it is 
his belief and consolation that the time can never 
come when he may be snubbed.” <A very striking 
fact in the literature of English Fiction is brought out 
by Mr. Nadal, namely, that when the aristocracy had 
great political power in England, as in Queen Anne’s 
time, they had from English writers no very respectful 
consideration; and that it is only in Queen Victoria’s 
time, ‘when power has slipped out of the hands of 
the upper classes,”’ that English novelists, like Bulwer, 
Disraeli and the Kingsleys, have expressed a positive 
admiration for them, discovering in them something 
inherently and permanently admirable, to justify the 
social precedence that remains as their portion. The 
loss of political power which the English nobility 
have suffered has been a real gain in their moral 
power. 
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Mr. M. D. Conway has an almost infallible tact 
in putting into his letters from London just what the 
people hereabouts would like to read. In his latest, 
he refers to a rumor which had reached him in London 
concerning a lecturer who has recently traversed Ohio, 
speaking against Darwinism, and resorting to the 
method of contemptuous personal allusions to Mr. 
Darwin himself. The lecturer has described Mr. Dar- 
win as of so mean and degraded a presence as to 
justify the hypothesis that he may himself be the 
veritable missing link of hisown philosophy. Besides, 
the comic pictorial papers in England have several 
times encouraged such an idea by depicting Mr. Dar- 
win’s head fastened to the body of am ape. In reply 
to all such representations Mr. Conway thinks it 
worth while to mention that the great writer is a man 
of the most impressive personal appearance. ‘ Large 
and noble in figure, he has a head and face much more 
likely to remind one who sees him of Michael Angelo’s 
magnificent bust of Moses, in Rome, than of any in- 
ferior being. Mr. Darwin has not, indeed, any soft 
pink-white beauty ; but his massive forehead, his dome- 
like head, his blonde complexion, his long flowing 
beard, are such as a physiognomist would pick out 
among a thousand as belonging to a man of mark.” 
When Colonel Higginson saw Darwin a year or two 
ago, he said that his appearance was best represented 
by the word “ majesty.’’ Darwin belongs to one of 
the oldest families in England, and in it, for many 
generations, there have been wealth, refinement, and 
the love of intellectual pursuits. His home is pervaded 
by that atmosphere of personal and social culture 
that is obtained only by generations of improvement. 
The English have a word which they use in a very 
definite sense. It is the word “gentleman.” It is the 
word by which they would describe Charles Darwin. 
Therefore he cannot be the missing link. 
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TROTH-PLIGHT. 


[For the Golden Wedding of a Husband thirty-seven years blind 
By Louise CHANDLER MOULTON. 


T BROUGHT her home, my bonny bride, 
Just fifty years ago; 
Her eyes were bright, 
Her step was light, 
Her voice was sweet and low. 


In April was our wedding-day— 
The maiden month, you know, 
Of tears and smiles, 
And willful wiles, 
And flowers that spring from snow. 


My love cast down her dear, dark eyes 
As if she fain would hide 
From my fond sight 
Her own delight, 
Half shy yet happy bride. 


But blushes told the tale, instead, 

As plain as words could speak, 
In dainty red, 
That overspread 

My darling’s dainty cheek. 


For twice six years and more I watched 
Her fairer grow each day— 
My babes were blest 
Upon her breast, 
And she was pure as they. 


And then an angel touched my eyes, 
And turned my day to night, 
That fading charms 
Or time’s alarms 
Might never vex my sight. 


Thus sitting in the dark I see 

My darling as of yore— 
With blushing face 
And winsome grace, 

Unchanged, forevermore. 


Full fifty years of young and fair! 
To her I pledge my vow 
Whose spring-time grace 
And April face 
Have lasted until now. 
April, 1874. 








SOMETHING BETTER THAN TOLERA- 
TION. 


By CHARLES G. AMEs. 


UR minister has lately set himself to teaching 
a pretty difficult lesson. So long as he dwelt 
unctuously on our duties to the Creator, we were 
easily edified; but now that he comes at us like a 
prophet about the proper Christian way of feeling and 
acting toward man—and toward some men in par- 
ticular—we don’t sit so comfortably, and some of us 
miss the customary rest of the Sabbath. Indeed he 
confesses that he is trying to lead us to an experience 
which he has not yet fully attained, but toward which 
he is sure we are all beckoned by the “ high calling.” 

We notice more than the usual pulpit-modesty in the 
very earnestness of his tones, as he presses the injunc- 
tion, ‘‘ Be just, and fear not;” which he thinks may 
mean, among other good things, that no harm can pos- 
sibly come to our own souls, or to the kingdom of God 
in the earth, from conceding whatever is fair to all sorts 
of men, including bad men, and even those worst of 
bad men, ‘ errorists.””. He says they are “our neigh- 
bors,’ and that the term may even sometimes include 
ourselves; (which sounds very obscure.) Further : 
“Tf charity can cover a multitude of sins, it may pos- 
sibly be so stretched as to cover a multitude of 
opinions.” 

He says that, as the judicial function in government 
outranks the legislative and executive, requiring a 
finer poise, a riper wisdom and a maturer virtue, so 
justness is a higher evidence of divine grace in our 
souls than religious knowingness, or devoutness, or 
amiability of temper, or even philanthropic activity. 

He therefore insists that we ought not to stop long 
at the mere way-station of Toleration; that to keep 
rough hands off those who differ from us, or to regard 
them with self-complacent indifference, is not enough : 
he goes so far as to claim for them a“ right” to a place 
—to some place—in our affectionate regard. His voice 
went down, not up, as he told us that “our own 
Christian experience could not advance beyond a cer- 
tain point, that it would be in astate of arrested de- 
velopment, till we should welcome into our fellowship 
all the good that is in bad men, and recognize joyfully 
the even-handed grace which brings salvation and 
gives eternal life to men of all opinions.” He fears 
that the Pharisees in the modern church will be aston- 
ished some day to find themselves in a lower place in 
the Kingdom than many outsiders and heretics, whom 
Jesus will hail as brothers, simply because they do tle 
will of the Father as nearly as they can find it out. 





So we wonderingly listen to pulpit instruction which 
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enjoins and pleads for respect toward those who live 
by customs, institutions and doctrines, old and new, 
which neither our minister nor we can look on as 
wholly according to wisdom. He says that, as there is 
often ‘a soul of good in things evil, and a soul of truth 
in things false,’ so there is a divine value, a Provi- 
dential use, and a moral significance in all those forms 
of thought and those usages under which the religious 
feeling has sheltered itself, and through which it has 
found expression. 

Deacon Hackett didn’t quite relish that part of the 
sermon which told us that our ways must seem as queer, 
and our doctrines as wrong to others, as theirs to us; 
that we couldn't have the face to claim more than we 
were willing to allow; and that we were just as liable 
to be found wrong in faith and practice as others. The 
Deacon didn’t shake his head, but I saw bis face go 
into an exclamation point! And I feared there might 
be indiscretion in thus publicly saying so much; but 
the preacher put my cowardice to the blush by ringing 
out the refrain,—‘“ Be just and fear not.” 

There were some curious looks in the congregation 
when he illustrated this point by telling us of a com- 
pany of Southerners, who were overheard apologizing 
for the vulgar defects of Northern life and society on 
the ground that the Northern people really Knew vo 
better way, “And how should they? Tf we of the 
South had been brought up under the same influences, 
might we not have fallen just as low?” 

Our preacher put the same lesson before us in this 
form: The differences which deeply divide good peo- 
nie from each other's fellowship will bever be got over 
hy mere toleration. They must advance towar? each 
other, so as to sce more clearly wherein they agree; 
must advance, not merely along the road of the intel- 
lect, but by the path of the heart; not merely to 
compare notes about doctrines, to lock horns of con- 
troversy, and to push for victory; but that they may 
see each other’s moral features, discover each other's 
principles, and thus recognize the deep-seated family 
likeness,—the unity of the spirit. Then there'll be 
some mutual surprises, tender confessions, and mighty 
embracings. 

He believes that all schisms between those who call 
themselves Christians will be healed, and that there 
will be a great widening out of real hearty fellowship 
toward many who do not call themselves Christians, 
whenever we can afford to * be just and fear not.” Be- 
cause our points of moral agreement are most surely 
the great points, ‘‘ the essentials,” and it is unjust not 
to magnify them. When men clearly see, and deeply 
feel, that they are agreed on the main thing, they will 
find it easy to clasp hands, because they have already 
clasped hearts. So he holds it next to a crime to make 
too much of our differences; since it alienates us from 
those who are equally dear to the Master, and thus 
works in us disloyalty to Him. 

He reminds us how it was in times of a genuine re- 
vival, when the tides of spiritual life rose high and 
lifted us above our sect-prejudices, so that we could 
sing ourhymns and say our prayers together without 
any difficulty; when we forgot to notice costumes and 


labels, and were even delighted to get a taste of the | 


religious cookery of our neighbors, so different from 
our own in flavor, but not in nutritiousness—so that we 
had all things in common, and our theologies got so 
much mixed that we could hardly call any “ our own.” 
How we all sat together in heavenly places, worked 
together in the vineyard, and reflected on each other 
the light of that dear Face which shone on us all! 
did not then judge each other; but * judged this rather, 
that no man should put a stumbling block, or an ocea- 
sion to fall, in his brother's way.” 

So ina time of persecution, the pressure of Common 
perils, and the sympathy of common comfort in trial, 
has ever brought the faithful near to cach other; be- 
cause in every mind and heart, the main thing was 
uppermost. The primitive Churches are proved to 
have held nearly every phase of doctrine concerning 
Christ, from the simple humanitarian view of the 
Ebionites, ‘the poor saints at Jerusalem,” to the ex- 
alted conception of St. Paul, and the Logos of John; 
yet they were not thereby kept from loving one 
unother as Jesus gave commandment. 
suppression of honest views. The diversities must all 
have found expression, else we should never have 
heard of them. But the emphasis rested on The Great 
Faith, The Great Hope, and The Great Love; and the 
doctrinal differences did not emerge into disastrous 
distinctness till the love of many had waxed cold. 

He thought from the high praise given in Acts “9 
to the Roman centurion, Cornelius, before he was a 
Christian believer, that Peter (in verse 34) intended to 
imply that he was already in some large sense “ac- 
cepted,” along with all in every nation, and therefore 
in every denomination, or anonymous, who fear God 
and work righteousness. Then he asked, ‘* Whom but 
righteous outsiders can Jesus mean when he says ‘other 
sheep I have, whieh are not of this fold’? Shall we be 
in fullest fellowship with the Father and the Son till 
weaccept into the love of our hearts all in whom the 
Spirit works its graciousness, ‘dividing to every man 
severally as he will’ ?”’ 

“’Pears to me you are gettin’ to be a man of one 
idee,” said Deacon Hackett, as he took the pastor’s 
hand, after the benediction. 

* And isn’t my one idea a good one?’ was the re- 
sponse. ‘ Perhaps it will light us on our way to many 
others. As I have pondered it, I have felt like saying 
With the Psalmist, ‘How precious are Thy thoughts 
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unto me, O God! How great is the sum of them! If 
I should count them, they are more in number than 
the sand!” 

“ Yes,”’ put in Mark Sanders; “my wife says your 
mind seems uncommon fruitful when it gets on to this 
subject. What fust drew your mind to it, parson?’ 

“Swinging ‘round the circle,—getting iuside views 
of human life,—making acquaintance with all sorts of 
people,—finding the fruits of the Spirit in all churches, 
and outside of all churches; till it seemed something 
like the sin against the Holy Ghost to be wanting in 
cordiality toward any man of righteous life; or to re- 
gard any worthy action with suspicion, as though 
Beelzebub might be at the bottom of it; or to forbid 
any man to cast out devils, just because he don’t hap- 
pen to go with our crowd. Then I saw that we all 
needed spiritual enlargement. 

‘** Besides,”’ said the minister, who can’t help preach- 
ing even in conversation, ‘‘I have had my own occa- 
sions for searchings of heart and self-reproof. For 
instance, on a Sunday morning, when walking toward 
my pulpit, I have met people, who are just as good as 
any of us, going to their different churches, and have 
thought of some honest come-outers who declare it 
unreligious to join any of our sects or conform to any 
of our observances, Then I baye detected in myself a 
inean streak—an unkind, half-censorious and self- 
righteous feeling which partly shut these other chil- 
dren of God out of my sympathy and love. It seemed 
to me that some such feeling lay at the root of all the 
bloody persecutions of the past. I felt ashamed of 
myself, and resolved to resist the devil till he should 
flee from me.” erica ot ber." i 

Walking tiomeward, I reflected on the minister's 
words. Could it be possible, I asked myself, that a 
Christian profession, interpreted in a narrow spirit, 
exposes aman to serious moral peril in the form of ex- 
clusiveness, bigotry, partisauship, self-righteousness, 
and inhuman religiousness? and that the peril is not 
averted but increased by the earnestness and sincerity 
with which this narrow interpretation is received? 
Thus I found the key to much of the modern indiffer- 
ence and aversion to religious institutions: the key to 
this sad yet “glorious” situation which Mr. Hale de- 
scribes when he says that a large part of the noblest 
Christian life of these later days finds expression out- 
side the church. 

And I found also one inere application for the his- 
toric parable of the mouse that had always lived in a 
box, till one day, for the first time, he climbed to the 
edge and looked forth. Holding up both paws in as- 
tonishment, he exclaimed, “IT didn’t know the world 
was so wide!” 





A BANKRUPT PARTY. 


by GEORGE S. MeRRIAM. 


é ee IT in the State elections of last fall the Re- 

publican majorities everywhere fell off or he- 
came minorities; that in Massachusetts the party’s 
candidate for Governor lost fifty thousand votes in 
comparison with the year before; that New Hampshire 
and Connecticut have this year been carried by the 
Opposition—these fucts indicate, in that language 
which the ordinary politician best understands, that 
the party's ascendancy in the uation is seriously threat- 
ened. But back of these facts lie others, in reality of 
deeper significance, and pointing to a broader conclu. 
sion—that the Republican party is fast approaching its 
final end. Its external defects are but the fruits and 
tokens of a radical internal trouble—the loss of all that 
constitutes healthy party vitality, It is like a man 
doing business on credit, and wholly without capital; 
there is 10 reserve from which to recuperate, and dis- 
asters are the signal of utter downfall. 

The Republican party has identified itself with but 
one great political idea. That idea has been urged vic- 
toriously through successive phases, has become in- 
wrought with the organic life of the nation, and with 
its disappearance from the field of dispute passed away 
the real raison d'etre of the party. It began in opposi- 
tion to the extension of slavery in the territories; win- 
ning on this issue in the election of 1860, the South 
revolted, and the party became the especial champion 
of national unity; the war led to emancipation, which 
was carried to completion by the Republicans; with 
the end of the war came reconstruction, Which was 
wrought by Republican hands under the guiding pur- 
pose of securing the freedmen in their rights. Under 
these four phases—opposition to slavery in the terri- 
tories, the war for the Union, emancipation, recon- 
struction—the Republican party successfully main- 
tained the principle of Race-Equality. While these 
struggles lasted it had always a great end before it, a 
great principle for which it stood. Its policy was 
sometimes faulty, sometimes unpopular; but it was 
intelligible, it tended always to definite and broad re- 
sults. In those days Republicanism meant freedom. 
Since freedom was secured, what has it meant? What 
principle, what sentiment, what idea, has Republican- 
ism represented since the reconstruction contest was 
over? Absolutely none. It has been held together by 
the force of habit, by lingering apprehension about 
the old questions, and by a strong organization. But 
since the ratification of the last Amendment the 
Republican party has been absolutely without definite 
principles or policy upon live subjects. 

The most important questions which succeeded those 
of the war and reconstruction were connected with 
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finance and the material interests of the nation. The 
Republican party has never had a financial policy. 
The Secretary of the Treasury, whoever he might be, 
has had notions of his own, more or less crude, which 
he has tried to put into effect. But the party in Con- 
gress has not been united even upon the, most ele- 
mentary principles of finance. When the worst and 
most disgraceful of financial evils, repudiation, threat- 
ened the country, it was favored by such prom- 
inent Republicans as Morton in the West and Butler 
in the East. Now that inflation is impending, al- 
though the intelligent sentiment of the press and the 
commercial public is almost solid aguinst it, yet it is 
earried through a Republican Congress and receives 
more than half of the Republican vote. 

Nor has the Republican party had any consistent 
principle of action toward the suffering Southern 
States. The President has interfered, and without re- 
buke, to uphold a faction in Louisiana; while toward 
South Carolina, whose troubles were due to ignorant and 
corrupt Republicans, the President and Congress have 
remained passive. Upon the whole, the Administra- 
tion and its party have now drifted into a “let-alone” 
attitude toward the Southern communities. Yet this 
has not been due to any intelligent purpose of restrain- 
ing the Federal Government within its proper sphere; 
for enormous and reckless strides have bceu made to- 

ard centralization when any immediate object seem- 
ed to call for it; as, for example, in the recent passage 
by the House of a bill to subject all railway fares to 
the direct control of a governmental board. 

In a word, while upon many individual measures the 
Administration and the party in Congress have acted 
wisely and well, there has been nothing in the nature 
of a ‘principle, a set of ideas, a political creed, with 
which the party has identified itself. As to political 
principles, it is a bankrupt. 

A party in power may be judged by another standard 
than that of abstract ideas—namely, by its administra- 
tion of affairs. Granted that “ Republicanism ” has no 
longer a definite meaning: it may still be asked, Are 
the Republicans managing the national business well? 
It is not necessary to examine minutely the record of 
the last five years, balancing the good deeds of the 
Administration against its bad ones, One great sub- 
ject of the highest practical interest now presses ab- 
sorbingly upon the public mind. It is not a question 
of abstractions or of policies. It is the simple matter 
of honesty in public officers. Corruption in govern- 
ment has become an evil as clearly marked, and we 
perhaps may say as formidable, as slavery once was. 
It is the fruitful parent of all other mischiefs,—of bad 
legislation and private immorality. Not only national 
prosperity and national honor, but the happiness and 
the virtue of the whole body of the people, are closely 
concerned. Now, what is the actual position in this 
matter of the men who by Republican votes have been 
given the control of our Government? To face that 
question is a sad and humiliating thing. The shames 
and seandals of which the last years have been so pro- 
lific have most of them been within the Republican 
party. Philadelphia has had a Republican Ring that 
rivalled Tweed’s exploits in shamelessness if not in 
magnitude. If the Democratic party was held re- 
sponsible for Tweed’s offenses, no less must the 

Republican party bear the shame of the plundering of 
South Carolina. The Credit Mobilier, the “ salary grab,” 
the Sanborn frauds, all the wretched sacrifices of public 
virtue, whose record makes the checks of Americans 
burn, have been shared in by leading Republicans. 
Party conventions have passed resolutions of virtuous 
severity, but most of the offenders have retained 
their full party standing. The man who to-day best 
represents the crafty, unscrupulous, shameless element 
in politics sits in Congress as a republican member 
from Massachusetts, and dictates Executive appoint- 
ments, The President still retains, among fair-minded 
men, his reputation for personal integrity. But with 
that merit goes a defect that almost neutralizes its 
practical advantages. General Grant has repeatedly 
shown himself incompetent to select capable or even 
honest advisers. The conviction has forced itself upon 
those who long held to their belief in him, that his natu- 
‘al affinity is rather for men of a low order. The quali- 
ties which give men influence with him are not those 
that make good or safe counsellors. We believe that the 
President sincerely desires his government to be pure. 
But the important matter for the country is, that he 
does not know how to make it pure. His biographer 
will rightly call him an honest man; but the historian 
must record, that in the struggle between honesty and 
corruption in the government, his weight was not given 
on the side of honesty. 

The organization of the Republican party is controll- 
ed by men who are not in sympathy with the reform 
spirit. There is no prospect that it will pass into bet- 
ter control. It is chiefly managed and led by men 
whose motive isa low selfishness. Most of those who are 
not dishonest are too anxious for the support of rogues 
to bear very hard ou roguery. The party has outlived 
the issues that gave it birth: it has wholly failed to 
meet the new issues; it has betrayed the country ona 
financial question of unparalleled importance; its or- 
ganization has become a mere machine for keeping a 
poor set of men in power. Why should the people con- 
tinue to maintain the party? 

It would have met its fate before this, had there 
arisen a worthy opponent. But the Democracy is 
equally barren of principles, equally unpromising of 
practical reform. Two years ago, multitudes of Re- 
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publicaus looked longingly to Cincinnati for the birth 
of a new and nobler party. Had Charles Francis 
Adams been nominated, it seems probable that such 
strong elements would have been drawn to his support 
as would either have carried the election, or, have laid 
such a foundation as was laid in ’56 for the Republican 
triumph of ’60. But the occasion was lost: Mr. Gree- 
ley as a Democratic candidate inspired only distrust 
on allsides; and the country decided, not over-hope- 
fully to “give Grant another chauce.”” We know what 
the result has been. 

Without trying to forecast the future, some things 
seem clear as to present duty. The Republican organ- 
ization has no rightful claim on the men who want to 
see this country well governed. It has earned the 
sentence pronounced against the Church in Sardis: “I 
know thy works, that thou hast a name that thou liv- 
est, and art dead!” The soul of the party has fled, 
with the ideas that once inspired it. The lifeless 
body cumbers the ground. Whenever an officer 
is to be elected, whether Senator, alderman, or 
Village “selectman,’ let men who are like-minded 
ceme together irrespective of old associations, and 
select those who will carry out their common ideas. 
That is the only way to practically reach the matter. 
It is not only that the old organizations are useless: 
they have become hurtful: the Republican party, with 
its organization, its discipline, its funds and its sub- 
servience to low politicians, is a positive barrier to 
reform. Let it go! And until a better party arises, 
let us take the trouble to deal with each election as it 
comes, by combining as the occasion may require to 
choose the man who is fit for the place. 





SONNET. 
By Harrret McEwen KIMBALL. 


Iii. 


; pVAIR as the peace that like a river flows, 
- Across the room the cloudless moonlight streams ; 
Recess and corner dusk its hallowing beams 
Jufuse with mist-like glimmer of repose. 
so hushed this chamber, and so rapt this tide 
Of visible calm, that blessed visions rise 
Of the Great City of Peace beyond the skies— 
Of crystal waters that perpetual slide 
From out the Throne, swift light descending light, 
Forever and forever, with a sound 
Of inconceivable music, music-drowned 
In rain of benediction from the might 
And majesty of ONz enthroned above— 
The Light of Light, whose Name of Names is Lovg! 





A PROTEST AND TESTIMONY. 
By Tuomas K. BELCHER, 


WN EN credit their own noble nature with what 
ei virtue they happen to illustrate, but lay off 
their vices upon any scapegoat that promises to relieve 
them from blame. Adam set the tune, and evil-doers 
have sung it ever since: “The woman whom thou 
gavest to be with me, she gave meof the tree and I 
did eat.”” It is not always a woman, to be sure, but it 
is always somebody or something, and not one’s own 
self, that is made to take the blame of misconduct. So 
men would trick themselves. 

In contrast with this, Jesus teaches that all evil 
things come from within. Out of the heart of man 
proceed evil thoughts, adulteries, forpications, mur- 
ders, thefts, covetousness, wickedness, deceit, lascivi- 
ousness, an evil eye, blasphemy, pride, foolishness; all 
these evil things come from within and corrupt the 
man. 

This is a wholesome and scasonable doctrine. For 
there is to-day a tendency, when vice has overflowed 
the community and men in rafts go down to ruin, to 
fling reproach upon the opportunities of vice instead 
of upon the men themselves. 

A herlot is sometimes mobbed and her house tarred 
or burned by the very men whose unruly lust: made 
harlotry profitable; and this mob is speken of asa 
“virtuous reaction of public sentiment.” ‘hough 
every third woman met were a prostitute, it would 
neither excuse nor palliate fornication in man. Out of 
his own heart proceeds this evil thing. 

Drink-sellers who offer merchandise in open market 
are a thousand wheres assailed as causes of drunken- 
ness. In respectable total-abstinence meetings the 
“poor victim” is pitied, while the drink-seller is con- 
signed to the penal woes of both worlds, if words could 
do it. 

But the plain speech of the most tender-hearted 
teacher that the world ere listened to is: Out of the 
heart proceeds drunkenness; nor thieves nor drunk- 
ards shall inherit the kingdom of heaven. They who 
rail at liquor-sellers and recreant excisemen are apt to 
forget that revilers shall not inherit the kingdom of 
heaven. The drunkard and the loud-voiced reviler of 
the drink-seller are both going the same road accord- 
ing to Scripture. 

These statements do not by any means justify har- 
lots, drink-sellers, master gamblers, theater managers, 
circus men, and other angels of Satan that allure men 
toward dishonor and ruin. Not at all. As David and 
Paul have testified, so is it to-day: They are all under 
sin; there is none righteous, no, not one; they are all 
gone out of the way; they are altogether become un- 
profitable; there is none that doeth good, no, not one; 
there is no fear of God before their eyes. 

The work of the pulpit and the press is to distribute 
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to each man a full share of his own accountability, 
and not mix the accounts—deluded by sentiment. 
The harlot is a sinner, but she has no part nor lot in 
the sin of her patron. The drink-seller is a sinner, but 
not so as in the least to palliate the drunkard’s guilt. 
The circus, theater, and ball managers are all of them 
wicked, but not so as to extenuate the folly or lessen 
the guilt of any who pluck their poisoned flowers. 

It is time to protest against all excuses, subterfuges, 
palliations, and sentimental sympathies. Let the 
sharp, square corners of eternal justice come to light, 
cut and kill whom they may. Let it be understood 
that the drunkard is a druukard bound to perdition. 
He need not dodge as Adam and blame Eve, nor dodge 
as Eve and blame the serpent. He knows it to be 
wrong to make acheful parents, shame-faced sisters, 
disgraced wives, sick children, posterity beggars, and 
himself a driveller. God has an account with him; 
another with the drink-seller; another with the devil. 
There is a bottomless pit. It burnsforever. The devil 
will go in; his angels will go in; and the drunkard will 
go in, except he repent, reform, behave himself, fear 
God, and be a man. 

Aud in his turu and by himself let the drink-seller 
come up for his judgment; the theater manager; the 
race-course lessee; the house owner who for cash in 
advance lets lodgings to rotten lodgers to propagate 
their rottenness; let the usurer take his turn; the 
pinched money-changer; the chicaning lawyer; the 
timid priest; the man-praising preacher; the gay girl, 
guilty of slow suicide; the slaving man, business driven, 
leaving his wife lonely and his children fatherless; the 
doctor who prostitutes his skill to turn back the pen- 
alty of unchastity; the druggist who sells and the 
newspaper that advertises pills and tools to the same 
unholy end; the poor drunken devil that sells his vote 
and the politician who buys it—let all mankind, both 
small and great, stand to-day as they shall one day be- 
fore the throne of a righteous God. So standing, we 
shall silence much that we are wont to speak, and with 
one consent confess that we have ALL gone out of the 
way. We have followed the devices and desires of 
our own hearts; we have offended against a most 
holy law, and there is no health in us; God be merciful 
to us all. 

Temptation is an opportunity offered, not a cause 
necessitating action. The drink-seller opens bis doors 
—temptation. But he knew somebody wanted a drink, 
else he would not have opened his doors. Thus the 
drinker tempts the liquor-seller. Nobody offers fans 
for sale in winter. Fans are not offered till they are 
wanted. No merchant puts bundles of umbrellas at 
his store door on a sunshiny day; but every day it 
rains, there they stand. Demand regulates supply. 
The drinker’s cash tempts the seller as really as the 
seller’s liquor tempts the drunkard. The one wiil be 
damned because he has a lust for money regardless of 
consequences; the other because he has a lust for drink 
regardless of consequences. And both lusts proceeded 
out of their own hearts. 

Any man who makes money without first asking: 
Do I by this business bless and benefit my fellow-men ? 
is guilty of the drink-seller’s precise sin. Buyers and 
scllers tempt each other. Action and re-action are 
equal. And out of the heart of each proceeds what- 
ever evil each must account for. 

Whenever Christian people seek to reform the com- 
munity, they must not confuse what God hath separ- 
ated. Noman is tempted beyond what he is able to 
bear. And in the last great day no man will plead 
temptation as an excuse for crime. Nevertheless, 
every tempter to evil shall give account for himself. 

Of course there are a few exceptions to this rule. 
Parents are responsible for their children. Before, at, 
and after birth, children are so helpless in the hands 
of parents that according to law, human and divine, 
parents are responsible. Said God to Eli: “I will 
judge his house forever because his sons made them- 
selves vile and be restrained them not.” 

So in all cases where professional skill is trusted and 
implicitly obeyed, the man who is trusted by his fel- 
low-man must give account of his trust. A soldier is 
not guilty of murder even though he kill a man under 
orders. People who trust a priest or teacher, spirit- 
ually their superior, are not accountable for the priest's 
errors, but he shall give account for the people. Physi- 
cians—the most implicitly trusted and looked to of all 
professional men—will give account for all the bad 
habits begun by their advice. 

With these and similar exceptions, the rule holds 
true that all sin is a personal matter, proceeding out 
of the heart of the individual. 

Every year that passes diminishes the number of 
responsible trustees who shall give account for the sins 
or receive credit for the virtues of their fellow-men. 
The Protestant and American doctrine of civil and 
religious freedom is working its extreme results, 
making it apparent that there is and can be no char- 
acter, no credit, no vice, no virtue except individual 
character, individual credit, personal vice, and per- 
sonal virtue. Three hundred years of Protestantism 
and almost one hundred of Americanism have done 
their work. The king as supreme long since disap- 
peared. The church, dispensing rewards and pun- 
ishment by her blessing or her curse, is gone. A re- 
sponsible aristocracy as a governing class does not 
exist. A standing army or police, regulating conduct, 
is almost unknown. Teachers in our schools are not 
authoritative as they once were. Few boys and girls, 
alas, when when .past fourteen, illustrate the beauty 





and health and happiness which belong to them only 
who honor father and mother. 

Thus, one by one, the bones of organized society 
have been dissolved or cut out, and citizens lie to- 
gether shapeless as boned turkey under the carving 
knife of assault; or, changing the figure, are become 
a rich alluvium without out-cropping ledges, land- 
marks, or permanent ownership. Every year we 
grow acrop in the sunshine of freedom, honorable or 
infamous, as it may chance, according to the seed that 
find here a precision ang ease in the statement of philo- 
sophical points, by which much of the supposed in- 
herent difficulty of such discussions is made to disap- 
pear. For piety, eloquence, candor, logical force, and 
“the art of putting things,” we consider Religion and 
Seience the best Christian treatise on the subject 
which has appeared for a long time. Its standpoint 
seems to us exactly right—a point far above the con- 
troversies of natural science, from which the child of 
God may contemplate, with curiosity untouched of 
fear, the inquiry into the works and ways of his Father. 
We do not find that Prof. Leconte is a Darwinist or an 
Evolutionist or anything else that is dreadful; but we 
perceive that, with his views, he might be so, and re- 
main a devout, consistent Christian. 





UNITS OF VALUE, AND HONESTY OF 
PAYMENT. 
By LEONARD BAcon. 


\ HEN I attempted (I forget how long ago,) 
f to expound the discoveries which Judge 
Campbell, of La Salle, Illinois, has made in regard to 
the nature of money, and the way to have it in the 
greatest abundance at the least possible cost, it was 
my intention to exhibit, in a subsequent article, his 
method of introducing, by act of Congress, a millen- 
nium in which everybody shall be able to borrow as 
much money as he may desire at a rate of interest not 
exceeding three per cent. annnally. But other en- 
gagements have intervened; and I now find that I can- 
not do justice to the scheme without going into details 
of explanation which would be too many and too dry 
for the readers of a weekly miscellany. 

A writer in the Chicago Times, commenting on my 
suggestion of a law by force of which (if the La Salle 
discoveries are true) the old copper cent shall be made 
equal in value to a dollar, and be a legal tender for 
that amount of public or private debt, and by which 
the silver dime, formerly current, but now rarely seen, 
shall be equal to ten dollars, undertakes to deprive 
Judge Campbell of all honor as an inventor. He re- 
fers me to discoveries made “‘some twenty years ago, 
aud given to an unappreciative world by Mr. Edward 
Kellogg, of Brooklyn; and he intimates that Judge 
Campbell is only a “feeble imitator” of that writer. 
I cannot agree with him if he means to imply that the 
discoveries made at La Salle were not the result of in- 
dependent thinking. Almost twenty-five years ago I 
had occasion to examine Mr. Kellogg’s book entitled La- 
bor and Other Capital; and I reviewed it at some length 
in the New Englander for 1849, (pp. 419—442.) There 
is, indeed, a remarkable coincidence between the two 
writers; but I cannot believe that the jurist at La Salle 
is at all indebted to the philanthropist at Brooklyn. 
Coincidences in such a case are easily accounted for. Be- 
gin by assuming that government can, by an arbitrary 
act, create value out of nothing, and you will make won- 
derful discoveries—and whether you write, like Mr. 
Kellogg, in the interest of mere philanthropy, or, like 
Judge Campbell, in the interest of a class of men who 
want to have the currency watered, so that they may 
discharge their debts by a legal tender of promises 
worth, perhaps, eighty cents to the dollar, instead of 
paying the legal-tender currency, which before the 
watering was worth, perhaps, ninety cents to the dollar. 

A dollar, we are sometimes told with all gravity, is 
nothing else than ‘“‘a unit of value;” and we are ex- 
pected to believe that whether the dollar is a certain 
quantity of silver, or only a piece uf paper printed ina 
certain fashion, is of no consequence at all, inasmuch 
as its value is fixed by Congress. But what are we to 
understand by that mathematical phrase, “unit of 
value’? The phrase implies that “ value” is a quality 
that can be in some sense measured by comparing one 
value with another. As we say that the length of a 
certain building is one hundred feet, or that the weight 
of a barrel of flour is two hundred pounds—measuring 
the length by units of length, and the weight by units 
of weight—so we measure values by units of value. If 
the barrel of flour is worth ten dollars, and if the 
building with the land under it is equal in value to 
five thousand such barrels of flour, we express the fact 
by saying it is worth fifty thousand dollars. It is 
more convenient to define and compare the two values 
by expressing each of them in units of valne.. Wesay, 
arithmetically, the barrel of flour is worth ten dollars, 
and the building is worth fifty thousand dollars. In 
just the same way, it is more convenient and more in- 
telligible to say that the building is one hundred feet 
long, than to say it is thirty times as long a8 my um- 
brella; or to say of the barrel that it weighs two hun- 
dred pounds, than to say that it weighs five hundred 
times as much as my inkstand. 

The unit of length and the unit of weight are ascer- 
tained with great exactness and fixed by law. That 
they be so ascertained and fixed is of much importance 
not only to industry and commerce, but to morals, 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vor. IX., No. 15. 








Without safety against variation in measurement— 
that is in “‘ weights and measures’—there would be 
very little buying and selling; and without exchange 
of commodities by buying and selling, production 
would be rapidly diminished. Would a farmer in Ihli- 
nois raise much wheat for a distant market, if the 
bushel in New York were not precisely the same with 
the bushel in which he measured the grain at his own 
threshing-floor? Ifa man ordering goods from a dis- 
fant market eould not know definitely the length of 
the yard-stick in that market, or the capacity of the 
bushel, or the weight of the pound, how long could he 
continue to trade on those terms—paying for a thou- 
sand yards, and receiving, perhaps, nine hundred—pay- 
ing for a hundred bushels, and receiving, perhaps, 
seventy—paying for his order of a ton weight, and re- 
ceiving, perhaps, fifteen hundred pounds? Can any 
believer ina balloon currency—inflated and elastic— 
give a reason why a definite and invariable unit of 
value is less important to the production and ex- 
change of commodities or to good morals, than a de- 
finite and invariable unit of length or of weight? 

The unit of length cannot be that which has no length 
of its own, but is longer or shorter at the caprice of a 
despot; nor will it make any difference whether that 
despot be a Sultan, a Secretary, or an ignorant majori- 
ty in Congress. So the unit of weight must be some- 
thing that has actual weight independently of any law 
or usage that makes it the unit by which other weights 
are measured. Why then must not the unit of value 
be something that has a value of itsown? Values can 
no more be expressed in multiples of something which 
has no value than goods can be weighed in the balance 
against pounds that are imponderable. 

What then is the value of our unit of value, the dol- 
lar? The value of a dollar is—like the value of a pair 
of shoes or a bushel of potatoes—just what the thing 
can be exchanged for in open market, or, in other 
words, just what it will buy. To ascertain the value 
of a dollar, we must first know what sort of a dollar we 
are inquiring about. Do you mean a silver dollar, or 
the piece of printed paper which our wise government 
gives out as the equivalent of a dollar? Everybody 
knows that these two things are not equal in value, and 
that the Act of Congress which ordained that they 
should be equal was no less impotent, and is to-day a 
great deal more mischievous, than if Congress had or- 
dained that there should be rain every Saturday after- 
poon. The newspapers tell us every morning what 
the difference is between these two values; and hour 
by hour any fluctuation of that difference is flashed by 
the telegraph into all the shops of the money-changers. 
The value of either unit of value may be expressed in 
terms of the other. If to-day the silver dollar is worth 
a hundred and ten cents of our legal tender paper, the 
value of the greenback is one mill more than 
ninety cents worth of silver, and no arbitrary power 
in Congress, or anywhere else can add another mill to 
the value of that piece of paper. 

Undoubtedly, then, the greenback dollar has a value 
that can be measured by the universally recognized 
standard of value, namely the precious metals. It is 
worth to-day (we will say) not (alas!) one hundred 
cents, but ninety. What gives it that value? First, 
it is valuable to debtors as a means of obtaining a legal 
discharge from their obligations. Secondly, the gov- 
ernment will receive it in payment of internal taxes 
and of postage—the value received by the collector and 
the postmaster being in reality reduced just as much 
as the greenback dollar is worth less than the true dol- 
lar. Thirdly, it isa promise, in the name of the United 
States, to pay a dollar; and the hope that sooner or 
later—half-way, perhaps, from now to never--that 
promise will be redeemed is what keeps it in circula- 
tion as a means of effecting exchanges. 

The value then of this paper unit—as compared with 
all the values which it is to measure and express—is 
iable to great fluctuation. Assuming that to-day it is 
worth only one-tenth less than the value of the gold or 
silver unit, who can tell us that within ninety days it 
will not be two-tenths less? With a sufficient expan- 
sion of the currency—with successive floods of green- 
back paper emitted by a generous Congress—the value 
of this elastic unit will be three tenths or four tenths 
less than the value of the gold or silver which it pre- 
tends to stand for. Nay, it has been proved by many 
an experiment that every expansion of the volume is 
a lessening of the value, and that in that method the 
value of the greenback unit may be made “small by 
degrees and beautifully less” till it shall arrive at the 
vanishing point. 

Once more, then, in the face of all contradiction 
from theorists who assume that value can be created 
out of nothing by the fiat of legislation, I appeal to 
common sense and to the moral sense. The principles 
on which I insist are such as these: 

I. The promise to pay a dollar is one thing; the dol- 
lar promised is another thing. 

II. A promise which is not duly performed is a 
broken promise; and the promise which is issued with 
theintention of not performing it is a lie; and if it was 
issued as a consideration for something received by the 
promiser—a fraudulent lie. 

IIf. The value of a piece of paper inscribed with a 
promise to pay money is just what that piece of paper 
will buy in open market; and how much it will buy 
depends on the degree of confidence which buyers and 
sellers have that the money promised will be paid, and 
the nearness or remoteness of the day of payment. 

IV. A promise to pay is equally a promise, and the 





violation of it is equally shameful, whether the prom- 
iser be an individual, a corporation, or a government; 
the only difference being that the holder of a govern- 
ment promise has no redress in case of a failure to pay. 
Individuals and corporations can be sued, and by pro- 
cess of law can be compelled either to pay their obliga- 
tions or to surrender their property. So much the 
more shame for a government which, taking advan- 
tage from its irresponsibility, defrauds its creditors 
with promises which it does not intend to pay. 

V. The honest man who finds himself unable to pay 
his promissory notes, but is confident that his resources 
will enable him to make payment at some future day, 
asks for an extension of time. He proposes a definite 
day when he will make full payment, or perhaps a se- 
ries of days for successive instalments. If his creditors 
have confidence in his honesty and his resources, they 
consent to the arrangement; and the relieved debtor 
goes on with his business. Why should not the govern- 
ment which finds itself at present unable to pay its 
promissory notes do just the same thing? It would 
do so, if it were honest. 

So far as relates to this great national disgrace—the 
$400,000 ,000 of dishonored Treasury notes, the govern- 
ment is not the President, nor the Secretary of the 
Treasury, but Congress. The majority in both houses 
seems determined to make the greenback currency 
worse, instead of taking any measures to make it bet- 
ter. What is the use of the Republican party with its 
great majority in each of those two houses? That 
party is as much responsible for the financial policy of 
the government as it can be for anything; and what is 
it doing? Itis permitting the Congress under its con- 
trol to pursue a policy which makes the nation a dis- 
honored and dishonest debtor, which stimulates reck- 
less speculation, and unsettles the ethics of commerce, 
and which, by tending to all sorts of extravagance in 
private as well as public expenditure, tends to all sorts 
of immorality. 





JOE GATTEWS LIFE INSURANCE. 
By H. A. BERTON. 


OOD? He was the model boy of Bungfield. 
While his idle school-mates were flying kites 
and playing marbles, the prudent Joseph was trading 
Sunday-school tickets for strawberries and eggs, which 
he converted into currency of the republic. As he 
grew up, and his old school-mates purchased cravats 
and hair-oil at Squire Tackey’s store, it was the indus- 
trious Joseph who stood behind the counter, wrapped 
up their purchases, and took their money. When the 
same boys stood on the street-corners and cast sheep’s 
eyes at the girls, the business-like Joseph stood in the 
store-door and contemplated these same boys with 
eyes such as a hungry cat casts upon a brood of young 
birds who he expects to eat when they grow older. 
Joe never wasted any time at parties; he never wore 
fine clothing; he never drank nor smoked; in short, 
Joe was so industrious that by the time he reached his 
majority he had a thousand dollars in the bank, and 
not a solitary virtue in his heart. 

For Joe’s money good Squire Tackey had an earnest 
longing, and soon had it to his own credit; while the 
sign over the store-door read “Tackey & Gatter.”’ 
Then the Squire wanted Joe’s soul, too, and so earnest 
was he that Joe soon found it necessary to remonstrate 
with his partner. 

‘“’T wont do, Squire,” said he; ‘“ religion’s all very 
well in its place, but when a man loses the sale of a 
dozen eggs, profit seven cents, because his partner is 
talking religion with him so hard that a customer gets 
tired of waiting and goes somewhere else, then relig- 
ion’s out of place.”’ 

“The human soul’s of more cons’kence than many 
eggs, Joseph,” argued the Squire. 

*“ That’s just it,’’ replied Joe; ‘‘ money don’t hit the 
value of the soul any way, and there’s no use trying to 
mix ’em. And while we're talking, don’t you think 
we might be mixing some of the settlings of the mo- 
lasses barrel with the brown sugar ?—’twill make it 
weigh better.” 

The Squire sighed, but he could not help admitting 
that Joe was as good a partner as a man could want. 

In one of Joe’s leisure moments it struck him that if 
he were to die, nobody would lose a cent by the opera- 
tion. The idea was too exasperating, and soon the 
local agents of noted insurance companies ceased to 
enjoy that tranquility which is characteristic of busi- 
ness men in the country. Within a fortnight two of 
the agents were arraigned before their respective 
churches for profane brawling, while Joe had squeezed 
certain agents into dividing commissions to the lowest 
unit of divisibility, and had several policies, in the safe 
at the store. 

The Squire, his partner, was agent for the Patagonian 
Mutual, and endured his full share of the general 
agony Joe had caused. But when he had handed Joe a 
policy and receipt, and taken the money, and counted 
it twice, and seen to it carefully that all the bills were 
good, the good Squire took his revenge. 

“Joseph,” said he, “you ain’t through with insur- 
ance yet—you need to insure your soul against risk in 
the next world, and there’s only one Agent that 
does it.’’ 

The junior partner stretched himself on the counter 
and groaned. He knew the Squire was right—he had 
heard that same story from every minister he had 
ever heard. Joe was so agitated that he charged at 








twelve and a half cents some calico he had sold at 
fifteen. 

Only one Agent! But the shrewd Joseph rejoiced to 
think that those who represented the Great Agent dif- 
fered greatly in the conditions of the insurance, and 
that some made more favorable terms than others, 
and thatif he could get the ministers thoroughly in- 
terested in him, he would have a good opportunity for 
comparing rates. The good men all wanted Joe, for 
he was a rising young man, and could, if the Spirit 
moved him, make handsome subscriptions to good 
purposes. So in their zeal they soon regarded cach 
other with jealous eyes, and reduced their respective 
creeds to gossamer thinness. They agreed about grace 
being free, and Joe accepted that much promptly, as 
he did anything which could be had without price. 
But Joe was a practical man, and though he found 
fault with none of the doctrines talked at him, he yet 
hesitated to attach himself to any particular congre- 
gation. He finally ascertained that the Reverend Bar- 
zillai Driftwood’s church had no debt, and that its 
contributions to missions and other religious purposes 
were very small, so Joe allowed himself to be gathered 
into the fine assortment of crooked sticks which the 
Reverend Barzillai Driftwood was reserving unto the 
day of burning. 

Great was the rejoicing of the congregation at Joe’s 
saving act, and sincere was the sorrow of the other 
churches, who knew their own creeds were less shaky. 
But in the saloon and on the street Joe's religious act 
was discussed exclusively on its merits, and the results 
were such as only special spiritual labor would remove. 
For no special change was noticeable in Joe; on Sunday 
he abjured the world, but on Monday he made things 
uncomfortable for the Widow Macnilty, whose hus- 
band had died in the debt of Tackey & Gatter. A cus- 
tomer bought some gingham, on Joe’s assurance thut 
the colors were fast, but the first wash-day failed to 
confirm Joe’s statement. The proprietor of the stage 
line between Bungfield and Cleopas Valley traded 
horses with Joe, and was afterwards heard mention- 
ing his new property in language far more scriptural 
than proper. 

Still, Joe was a church-member, and that was a 
patent of respectability. And as he gained years, and 
building lots, and horses, and commenced discounting 
notes, his respectability grew and waxed great in the 
minds of the practical people of Bungfield. Even 
good women, real mothers in {srael, could not help 
thinking, as they sorrowed over the sand in the bot- 
toms of their coffee-cups, and grew wrathful at * run- 
ney” flour bought for ‘‘A 1 Superfine” of Tackey & 
Gatter, that Joe would make a valuable husband. So 
thought some of the young ladies of Bungfield, and as 
young ladies who can endure the idea of such a man 
for perpetual partner can also signify their opinions, 
Joe began to comprehend that he was in active de- 
mand. He regarded the matter as he would a sudden 
demand for any commodity of trade, and by skillfully 
manipulating the market he was soon enabled to 
choose from a full supply. 

Thenceforward Joe was as happy as a man of his 
nature could be. All hisinvestments were paying well: 
the store was prosperous, he was successful in all his 
trading enterprises, he had purchased, at fearful 
shaves, scores of perfectly good notes, he realized on 
loans interest which would cause a usury law to shrivel 
and crack, his insurance policies brought him fair div- 
idends, and his wife kept house with economy and 
thrift. But the churc:—the church seemed an un- 
mitigated drag. Joe attended all the church meetings 
—determined to get the worth of the money he was 
compelled to contribute to the current expenses—he 
had himself appointed treasurer, so he could get the 
use of the church money; but the interest, even at the 
rates Joe generally obtained, did not balance the 
amount of his contribution. 

Joe worried over the matter until he became very 
peevish, yet he came no nearer a business-like adjust- 
ment of receipts and expenditures. One day when 
his venerable partner presented him a certificate of 
dividend from the Patagonian Mutual, Joe remarked: 

‘“*Never got any dividends on that other insurance 
you put me up to taking, partner—that 'gainst fire- 
risks in the next world, you know. ‘Twill be tough 
if there’s any mistake—church does take a sight of 
money.” 

** Joseph,’’ said the Squire, in a sorrowful tone, “ I’ve 
always been afeared they didn’t look enough into 
your evidences when they took you into that church. 
How can a man expect to escape on the day of wrath 
if he’s all the time grumbling at the cost of his salva- 
tion? Mistake? If you don’t know in your heart the 
truth of what you profess, there’s mighty little hopo 
for you, church or no church.” 

‘“‘Know, in my heart!" cried Joe. ‘That's a pretty 
kind of security. Is that what I’ve been paying 
church dues for? Better have known it in my heart 
in the first place, and saved the money. What’s the 
use of believing all these knotty points, if they don’t 
make a sure thing for a man?” 

“Tf your belief don’t make you any better or happier, 
Joseph,’”’ rejoined the Squire, ‘“‘you’d better look 
again and see if you've got a good hold of it; those 
that’s got a clear title don’t find their investment as 
slow in making returns, while those that find fault are 
generally the ones that’s made a mistake.” 

Poor Joe! He thought he had settled this whtle 
matter; but now, if his partner was right, he was 
worse off than if he hadn’t begun. He believed in 
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justification by faith; now, wasn’t his faith strong— 
first class, he might say? To be sure of being safe, 
had n’t he believed every thing that all the ministers 
had insisted upon as essential? And what was faith, 
if it wasn’t believing? He would ask his partner; 
the old man had got him into this scrape—now he 
must see him through. 

“Squire,” said he, “isn’t faith the same thing as 
believing?” 

“Well,” said the Squire, adjusting his glasses, and 
taking from the desk the little Testament upon which 
he administered oaths, ‘that depends on how you be- 


lieve. Here’s a verse on the subject: ‘Thou believest 
in God; thou doest well; the devils also believe, and 
tremble.’ ”’ 


Ugh! Joe shivered. He wasn’t an aristocrat, but 
would any one fancy such companionship as the 
Squire referred to? 

“Here,” said the Squire, turning the leaves, “is an- 
other passage bearin’ on the subject. ‘O, generation 
of vipers, who hath warned you to flee from the 
wrath to come? Bring forth, therefore, fruits meet 
for repentance.’ ”’ 

Vipers! Joe uncomfortably wondered who else the 
Squire was going to introduce into the brotherhood of 
faith. 

“« Now, see what it says in another place,” continued 
theSquire, ‘‘‘not every one that saith unto me Lord, 
Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of heaven, but he 
that doeth the will of my father which is in heaven.’ ”’ 

“Yes,” said Joe, grateful for hearing of no more 
horrible believers, “* but what is his will but believing 
on him? Don’t the Bible say that they that believe 
shall be saved ?”’ 

“Joseph,” said the Squire, ‘‘when you believed in 
my store, you put in your time and money there. 
When you believed in hoss-tradin’ you devoted your- 
self to practicing it. When you believed life insurance 
was a good thing, you took out policies and paid for 
them, though you have complained of the Patagonian 
dividends. Now, if you do believe in God, what have 
you done to prove it?” 

“T’ve paid over a hundred dollars a year church 
dues,” said Joe, wrathfully, ‘‘not counting subscrip- 
tions to a bell and a new-organ.”’ 

“That wasn’t for God, Joseph,” said the Squire; 
“*twas allfor you. God never’ll thank you for run- 
ning an asylum for paupers fit to work. You'll find in 
the twenty-fifth chapter of Matthew a description of 
those that’s going into the kingdom of heaven—they’re 
the people that give food and clothing to the needy, 
and that visit the sick and prisoners, while those that 
don’t do these things don’t go in, to put it mildly. He 
don’t say a word about belief there, Joseph; for He 
knows that giving away property don't happen till a 
man’s belief’s pretty strong.” 

Joe felt troubled. Could it really be that his eternal 
iusurance was going to cost more money? Joe thought 
enviously of Colonel Bung, President of the Bungtield 
Railroad Co.—the Colonel didn’t believe in anything; 
so he saved all his money, and Joe wished he had some 
of the Colonel’s courage. 

Joe’s meditations were interrupted by the entrance 
of Sam Ottrey, a poor fellow who owed Joe some 
money. Joe had lent Sam a hnodred dollars, dis- 
counted ten per cent. for ninety days, and secured by 
a chattel mortgage on Sam’s horse and wagon. But 
Sam had been sick during most of the ninety days, 
and when he went to Joe to beg a few days of grace, 
that exemplary business man insisted upon immediate 
payment. 

It was easy to see by Sam’s hopeless eye and strained 
features that he had not come to pay—he was staring 
ruin in the face, and felt as uncomfortable as if the 
amount were millions instead of a horse and wagon, 
his only means of support. As for Joe, he had got 
that hundred dollars and horse and wagon mixed up 
in the oddest way with what he and his partner had 
been talking about. It was utterly unbusiness-like— 
he knew it—he tried to make business business, and 
religion religion, but he could not succeed. Joe 
thought briskly; he determined to try an experiment. 

**Sam,”’ said he, ‘‘ got the money?”’ 

“No,” Sam replied; ‘‘luck’s agin me—I’ve got to 
stand it, I suppose.” 

“Sam,” said Joe, “I'll give you all the time you 
need, at legal interest.’’ 

Sam was not such a young man as sentimental peo- 
ple would select to try good deeds upon. But he was 
human, and loved his wife and children, and the sud- 
den relief he felt caused him to look at Joein a manner 
which made Joe find a couple of entire strangers in his 
own eyes. He hurried into the little offico, and when 
his partner looked up enquiringly, Joe replied: 

“T’ve got a dividend, Squire—one of those we were 
talking about.” 

“*How’s that?” asked the old man, while Joe com- 
menced writing rapidly. 

“Tl show you,” said Joe, handing the Squire the 
paper on which he had just put in writing his promise 
to Sam. 

“ Joseph,”’ said the Squire, after reading the paper 
several times, to assure himself that his eyes did not 
deceive him, “it beats the widow’s mites; she gave the 
Lord all she had, but you’ve given Him more than you 
ever had in all your life until to-day. 

Joe handed Sam the paper, and it was to the team- 
ster the strongest evidence of Christianity he had ever 
seen in Bungfield. He had known of some hard cases 
turning from the saloon and joining the church, but 





none of these things were so wonderful as this action of 
Joe Gatter’s. Sam told the story, in strict confidence, 
to each of his friends, and the good seed was thus sown 
in soil that it had never reached before. 

It would be pleasant to relate that Joe forthwith 
ceased shaving notes and selling antiquated grease for 
butter, and that he devoted the rest of his days and 
money to good deeds, but it wouldn’t be true. Those 
of our readers who have always consistently acted 
according to their own light and knowledge are, of 
course, entitled to throw stones at Joe Gatter; but 
most of us know to our sorrow why he didn’t always 
act according to the good promptings he received. 
Our only remaining duty is to say that when, there- 
after, Joe’s dividends came seldom, he knew who to 
blame. 
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SOMEWHAT fear, this afternoon, that I shall 
render myself liable to misapprehension—a thing 
so rare that I might venture upon it as a luxury, per- 
haps, if it were not for the importance of the theme 
which I purpose to discuss, namely, the subject of Sins 
and Sinfulness. 
SINFULNESS A FUNDAMENTAL THEOLOGICAL DOCTRINE. 

I suppose I have as deep a personal consciousness 
and as strong and abiding a sense of the sinfulness of 
the race, and of the indispensable need of divine inter- 
position in behalf of men, on account of sin, as any 
man with my faculties could have; and that, therefore, 
in the course of my statements, I must not be under- 
stood either as lowering the importance, or as in any 
way doing away with the fact, of that doctrine, which 
underlies theology. For, although the grand archi- 
tectural fact of scientific theology is the existence, the 
will and the government of God, yet the fundamental 
fact is the sinfulness of man. That fact is to theology 
what disease is to medicine. Unless there were dis- 
eases, there could be no science of medicine. There 
might be a science of hygiene, but there could be none 
of remedy; and unless there were sinfulness in man, 
there could be no doctrine of repentance, of new birth, 
of atonement, or of divine inspiration and recupera- 
tive power—in short, almost nothing would be left. 

THE SCRIPTURAL Versus THE SCHOLASTIC MODE OF 

DISCUSSING IT. 

And yet it is remarkable that our ideas of sin, for the 
most part, have not come to us either from the Gospel 
or from an original observation of facts as they are— 
that is to say, neither from the authority of Christ nor 
from scientific induction. The questions as they have 
been mostly discussed have come down to us from the 
schools. They may be none the better and none the 
worse for that; but, as a mere matter of fact, to a large 
extent, the questions which have concerned the minds 
of thinkers in theology, and which run through all my 
remembrance as I was trained to discussion in the 
seminary, and which were supposed to have a most 
important relation to the right founding of Christian 
ministers, are questions which we have derived from 
the philosophy of the schools. 

Christ never, in a single instance that I can discover, 
defined the nature of sin. Nor can I find a single 
instance in which he declared that the race were uni- 
versally sinful. That form of statement, which is so 
common with us as to be supposed to be Scriptural, is 
not found in the teaching of the Saviour, at any rate, 
whatever may be the case in respect to the Apostles. 
I do not mean by this that there is no hint, that we 
ought not to find it out, and that there may not be a 
very powerful influence exerted by philosophical in- 
quisition: I merely say that such is not the way in 
which Christ preached. He did not preach universal 
sinfulness : he preached about sins. He did not preach 
the abstract philosophy of wrong-doing: far more 
assuming universal wrong-doing, he dwelt on the ele- 
ments of recovery, and of the power of repentance, of 
the new life, and of divine succor. He continually 
pointed out to men, and to each kind of men as he met 
them, their special sins. He did not say, ‘“‘ Your nature 
is depraved ;” he said, “Go, sell all that thou hast, come, 
follow me, and great shall be thy reward in heaven.” 

Now, when a man loves money, it seems rather hard 
to tell him to give away all that he has, and he shat! 
be paid up in heaven; the time to wait isso long. But 
the key-note of that man’s life was struck; and he 
went away convicted, probably, ten thousand times 
more than he would have been if the philosophical 
and general doctrine of sinfulness, which included 
him, had been taught to him. For it may be laid down 
as very certain that anything which is predicated of 
the whole race, and which belongs to any individual 
man in common with the whole race, will not very 
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much disturb him. If there is to be that which shall 
disturb him, it must be something which is personal to 
him, which is peculiar to him, which singles him out, 
and which makes him ashamed and sorry for himself; 
whereas, things that unite him to all his race in very 
many ways take off the edge of consciousness, and 
abate self-condemnatory judgments. 

Nevertheless, in theology, we find generic questions 
rather than specific; or, that which is specific is re- 
mitted to the sphere of ethics or morality. 

More than that, there has grown up, as distinguished 
from the doctrinal preaching of sin generically, a kind 
of contempt for preaching against specialities, as if 
that was superficial; asif it belonged rather to the 
department of morals; as if to preach on sins was not 
nearly so efficacious as to preach on sinfulness ; and so, 
the general disposition has been greatly insisted upon, 
while specific issues have not been made so much of. 


THE ORIGIN OF EVIL. i 


First comes the question of questions—that of the 
origin of evil; andif all the books, all the tracts, all 
the pamphlets, all the sermons, and all the articles, 
which have been written on that subject were gath- 
ered together, and heaped up, not the pyramids of 
Egypt would be so large as the pile which they would 
make; and if all the passions which have been excited 
in the discussion one against another were concen- 
trated, there would be fire enough to burn them all to 
ashes. 

As to the origin of evil, this is to be said: We know 
just as much about it as our fathers did, and not a bit 
more; they knew as much about it as we do, and not 
a bit more; and neither did they know anything about 
it, nor do we know anything about it. 

Suppose the schools of medicine, instead of discussing 
the structure of man, instead of investigating his 
organization, instead of acquainting themselves with 
the nervous system, the venous system, the arterial 
system, the muscular system, instead of inquiring into 
the wholesome conditions, the morbid conditions, and 
the remedial conditions of the body—suppose that» 
instead of doing these things, they (the Homeopaths, 
the Allopaths and the others) should quarrel as to the 
origin of disease; as to how it came into the world; as 
to who was sick first; and as to why that person was 
sick? That would be no more a waste of time and 
brains than, in considering the interior or spiritual 
structure of man, to burrow after the origin of evil, 
and follow up the questions which spring out of this 
one, going back and asking, ** Why did God make the 
world as he did? Why did he not make it in some 
other way?”’ 

THE NATURE OF SIN. 

Then comes another discussion, which I do not say 
is unimportant, though I do say it has relation to a 
side of your work other than that of preaching—name- 
ly, the discussion, in certain stages of the development 
of the system of theology, of the question of the nature 
of sin. The question is asked: “Is it physical and in- 
herent, so that a man is born into this world with a 
sinful nature, that in some way comes down to him 
from his father, as scrofula or a tendency to gout, or 
anything of that kind, often does? Is sin a kind of 
physical secretion? This view is scarcely held now; 
but there has been a wordy war on that subject, 
Much time has been spent by men in discussing the 
nature of sin as a physical secretion. 

Then there is the question as to whether it is a moral 
secretion; as to whether a man has a sinful nature; as 
to whether a man intellectually and morally is sinful, 
in such a sense that the moment he begins to act he 
begins to do wrong; as that the very first throb of his 
being is positively evil, unconscious, hereditary and 
inevitable. 

Of course, if a man is thrust into the world with a 
nature which is born to strike, he is no more responsi- 
ble for striking than a clock is, being made to strike. 

Yet the theory of the inherent necessity of sin is at 
times taught with a vigor that would lead one almost 
to suppose that a man would sin if he did not sin, as 
defeating the end for which he was created! 

Then comes the question, still more important, or 
rather still nearer to touching bottom, as to whether 
sin is personal, voluntary, and yet flowing from an 
original fountain of sin—in other words, as to whether 
Adam was the reservoir and we are the faucets. 
I do not undertake to say anything on that sub- 
ject. Iam not in the chair of didactic theology. I 
may simply say that I do not think it is profitable to 
present that view as a means of awakening men, or of 
leading them to conversion. I do not think that its 
effect upon the understanding, upon the imagination, 
or upon the heart, is likely to be edifying. 

THE DOCTRINE OF TOTAL DEPRAVITY. 

Then, sin is defined in all sorts of ways, as if it were 
a very desirable thing to get a generic and comprehen- 
sive term forit. Itis defined by affirmatives, the law 
of selfishness being represented as predominating in 
men; or it is defined by negatives, representing that 
there is an entire absence in men of love to God, and 
of a sense of God. 

Now, in connection with that, comes a mode of dis- 
cussing sin which I suppose does not prevail in our day 
as much as it formerly did. I say I suppose, because, 
although I believe in going to meeting, I myself almost 
never hear sermons preached. I cannot, therefore, 


judge of what the preaching is in the majority of 
churches. I allude to the doctrine of total depravity, 
I hold, not that every man 


as it used to be preached. 
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is responsible for the statement of a doctrine which 
can be defended according to an obscure or abstract 
system, but that every man shall preach any doctrine 
that he preaches at all, so that it shall defend itself in 
the court of judgment of the men to whom he 
preaches. I hold that to preach the truth in sucha 
way as to cast the shadow of a lie upon the minds of 
men, is to mis-preach. 

If you say that men are born imperfect, and so 
that not one single man answers the end, or fulfills 
the destiny, for which he was created; if you say 
that men are so created that at the recuperative 
power is in God and not in them; if you say that, in 
the very nature of things, men, partially sinful, are 
every one of them in need of the new birth; if you 
say that human nature is such that, first or last, the 
moral sense, the reason, the social affections, and every 
appetite and passion have sinned in their turn, and 
do sin—if you make a statement like that, I suppose 
no person will object to it; but if you make a general 
statement, to the effect that men are totally depraved, 
you will be misunderstood; you will run the risk of 
confounding together every grade of right or wrong, 
and of almost effacing the distinctions between gocd 
men and bad men, or between men that are relatively 
good, and men that are relatively bad; and, what is 
more than all, you will run the risk of violating the 
moral consciousness of men ;—they know that, as thus 
broadly put, it is simply not true. 

You can never make a mother, who, with devoted 
love, is giving up night and day for her babe, repent 
of that love, and look upon it as if it were an evidence 
of her total depravity. You can never make a friend 
who ventures his life for another friend, without sec- 
ond thought and without recompense, turn about and 
write down that actin his journal as being an evolu- 
tion of total depravity. 

My father used to say to me in regard to the better 
impulses of men who are unregenerated, “My son, 
those are nat’ral affections. There is no such thing as 
a good act except it comes from gracious affections. It 
is not until an act is inspired and qualificd by the di- 
vine spirit that it becomes good.” 

Well, I can say that 1s much as he said it; but I hold 
also that the divine spirit is universal. I hold that the 
physical man finds sufficient development and stimu- 





lus in the physical globe that is around about him; | 


that the social man finds motives and stimulants 
enough in his social relationship; that the moral 
and spiritual man derives peculiar and special stim- 
uli from the divine Soul, which overhangs 211 things, 
and is dealing with ali things; that that part of 
our nature which is essentially spiritual always 
comes from the inoculation of our souls by the divine 
Soul; and that all of that in us which is good is as di- 
rectly the fruit of the divine Spirit, as ail that is beau- 
tiful and fertile in the fields is the fruit of the 
sun that shines upon it. Without summer there can 
be no harvest; and without the sun there can be no 
summer. The distinction which my father drew be- 
tween natural and divine fruits of the Spirit in the 
soul was not well founded under such circumstances. 

You will ask me, ‘Do you not believe that all men 
are sinful?’ Ido. “Do you think that there is any 
action of a man's heart that is perfect?” Relatively, 
no,I do not. ‘Do you believe that men are tetally 
depraved?” I believe that men are sinful, and that 
they sin continually, to such an extent that they need 
repentance, change of heart, divine help, so as to be- 
come new creatures in Christ Jesus. I believe in their 
need. ButI do not undertake, with my plummet, to 
sound their depths, and to say that men are totally de- 
praved—that is, that each particular faculty has qual- 
ities which carry it out of such and such and such 
assignable limits. 

THE ERROR OF THE UNITARIAN DOCTRINE. 

There are advantages which come from a wise gen- 
eralization on the subject of sinfulness; but there is 
much mischief in the generalization which has come 
down to us on that subject. We live in an age in which 
there is progress in various departments of knowledge, 
and in which men are looking at things from a differ- 
ent stand-point and with adaptations different from 
those of other times, which have largely lost their 
force now; a powerful reaction has been taking place. 
There are two elements coming in. The first is 
that reaction which assumes—I think unwisely, and 
without proper observation—that men, so far from 
being sinful, only sin once in a while, just enough 
for variety; and that when placed in favorable cir- 
cumstances men prefer to do right, and do do right. 
This is what is supposed to be the peculiar heresy 
of the Unitarian defection, though it has nothing to 
do with the Trinity or with the Atonement. In 
point of fact, that development carries with it a de- 
nial of the fundamental sinfuluess of human life, and 
teaches that the qualities of a man’s mind are essen- 
tially virtuous, and that when circumstances favor, for 
the most part the actions of men are right; thus, in- 
variably and inevitably decreasing in men moral 
depth, the sense of the divine nature, and intense 
spirituality, for which is substituted that poetic or 
mystic sensibility which has characterized all those 
sects that hold a loose doctrine on the subject of men’s 
sinfulness. 

Now, there is to this extent some truth in that view 
—namely, that the faculties of men are by nature set 
to do right things. Anger 1s,in and of itself, both 
necessary andright. Iu and of themselves combative- 
ness, and destructiveness, and self-esteem, and love of 





praise, and love between man and man, and benevo- 
lence, and the sense of beauty and taste—these are in- 
trinsically right; and single actions proceeding from 
these are right; but that is not their statement. Men 
are building in this life; we are rearing up our person- 
ality, and the question is not so much whether the 
original faculties in their innermost nature are right or 
not: the question is, when men are building a char- 
acter through the action of these multiplex faculties, 
Do they use them so that from day to day, and from 
week to week, and from month to month, and from 
year to year, they are working out cxcellencies of 
holiness. 

A man, for example, takes his palette to paint. His 
colors are all right, they are broken right, and they 
are mixed right; but when he begins to make his pict- 
ure, and put in his tints, and produce effects of light 
and shade, he may fail utterly. The instruments with 
which he works are right, there is not one of the pig- 
ments that is not perfect, and he puts them on with 
dextrous strokes; but when he combines them, and 
makes the foreground, the middle-ground, and the 
distanee, and puts his objects of life into the picture, 
itisa botch. He uses right elements, but his picture 
is a failure. It is the power to compose with right 
elements right things, that he lacks. 

The alphabet is all right; there is not an immoral 
element in it; but how many wicked books have been 
written! And music is right, in every note; and yet 
it is made to cater to the lusts and appetites and pas- 
sions. 

The alphabetic qualities in men are right enough; 
but the lives which they spell out with those alpha- 
betie qualities, the habits which they form from them, 
the characters which result from them, are far from 
right. When we come to see what meu produce with 
the right faculties with which they were endowed by 
God, we canot but pronounce them to be sinful. And 
the sinfulness is all the more glaring because with 
right things men build wrong structures, because with 
right fundamental elements they evolve characters 
which will never fit them for their higher usefulness 
and happiness here, and still less for the spiritual life, 
and for communion with God, hereafter. 

DIFFICULTY OF RIGHT LIVING. 

I do not consider it to be an easy thing to live right. 
[ look upou life as Tlook upona child. If I did not 
belicve in the all-hathing atmosphere of Providence 
and love, I would not wish to see another child born 
into the world, so great is the peril, and so wonderful, 
beyond all ordinary calculation, is the work that is 
going on. We hear the clanking of the loom, and we 
see the fabric that is woven and rolled upon the beam; 
but we do not see the pattera that is woven init. We 
take a hand that is empty of skill, and we teach skill 
to that hand. We take a foot that is void of know- 
ledge, and we teach that foot knowledge. A child has 
no acquaintance with qualities, and we teach him how 
to distinguish qualities. He is ignorant of construc- 
tion, and we teach him how to construct. He goes on 
learning human nature, his own nature, his physical 
nature, with his appetites and passions, every cne of 
which needs to have a special drill and education. 

There are some twenty or thirty tendencies in the 
nature of a man; and each one of them is to be devel- 
oped in accordance with right judgments; and he is to 
carry them in such equilibrium and proportions that 
through all his life there shall be right gradations of 
light and shadow. They are to be so controlied and 
managed that there shall be symmetry of form and 
true balance. 

Who can drive one fiery horse with ease? To drive 
two is harder still. But, if fifteen or twenty are in a 
string, What man's band is skiliful enough or strong 
enough to hold the reins and keep them exactly to 
their paces? 

Here is a man, born of woman, surrounded by ad- 
verse influences, biased, stimulated at times, depressed 
at other times, paralyzed with fear, intoxicated 
by inflamed feelings; and yet, the physical, the 
social and the moral elements which operate upon 
him, he, as a creature of study, of business, or of 
public life, is to so adjust as to carry every part 
of himself in rectitude and in proportion. Things 
that are right enough in themselves are wrong 
oftentimes by their combinations, by excess or lack, 
by the uses to which they are put, by want of right 
composition or gradation. . So that life is a thousand 
times more imperfect even than men think; so that the 
question of perfection is almost a question to make men 
laugh; so that the idea of sinlessness and true purity 
and absolute rectitude is absurd. And the more aman 
knows what powers are in him, how these powers are 
to be coUrdinated, and how they are all to be made to 
point toward the one divine element of love; the more 
he comes to understand that he is a creature of 
two worlds, who is to look across this world to the 
other, and so order everything here that it shall land 
him there, the more does he realize how vast the pro- 
blem of life is. There isno other problem like it. 
There is no other problem that involves so much risk. 
There is no other problem the pressure for the solution 
of which is so intense. The question of furnishing a 
character for God and for eternity is a question which 
transcends every other. 

THE SCIENTIFIC CONFIRMATION OF BIBLE DOCTRINE. 

Now, it is in connection with this problem or ques- 
tion that there comes up the scientific rebound which 
is beginning to teach so much about the incarceration 
or incarnation of the spirit in the body. It is in this 





connection that we are learning more about the sub- 
ject of heredity, or the transmission of qualities to 
ourselves from our ancestors, and of the effect on the 
passions, the appetites, the various elements of the 
mind, of circumstances, of blood, of laws and of insti- 
tutions, All these powerful external agents are com- 
ing in, and are producing a necessity for knowledge 
in scientific directions on the part of those who are to 
preach to the coming generations—a knowledge which 
willenable them to meet the assertions or the skep- 
ticism of those who are bringing in new conditions of 
mental philosophy. 

I have from carly life followed closely the schools of 
science, and gathered such knowledge as 1 could on 
every side in respect to the actual condition of man— 
with this addition: tiat I have, unlike the scientists, 
taken such material facts as have been evolved, and 
illuminated them by the light of divine revelation, and 
looked at them from a higher standpoint. And I feel 
that in the times whieh are to come no man can bea 
faithful preacher to human pature, that no man can dis- 
criminatively preach of man’s sins and sinfulness, who 
does not take into consideration the developments 
which are being made, and which are to be made; and 
I feel sure that there is nothing which will be found 
so admirably connected with science, and so parallel 
with it everywhere, as the Gospels of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. I think it will be discovered, when the best 
knowledges bave been derived from the schools of sci- 
ence, that Jesus Christ was the greatest scientist of the 
world’s history—not in respect to lower forms of matter, 
but in respect to mind, which is unquestionably the very 
topmost thing in this physical creation of God upon 
the earth. I do not fear that science will sweep away 
any fundamental doctrine. On the other hand, I be- 
lieve that all fundamental doctrines will be conlirmed 
by -cience, and that by reason of the light which science 
throws upon them they will shine out more strongly 
than ever before. 

INDIVIDUAL REPENTANCE. 

I have spoken of Christ’s methed. He preached re- 
pentance everywhere, as John had preached it before 
him. And you will take notice how substantially 
these two preachers of repentance were alike. You 
will take notice also, that when men came to them ask- 
ing, * What shall wedo?” theanswer was very different 
from that which we are prone to give. One answer 
was given to the soldiers, and another answer was 
given to the Pharisees. In each case the answer was 
adapted to the mind of the inquirer. The modern 
way, in preaching the doctrine of man’s sinfulness, 
is to make an attempt to create an atmosphere in 
which all men shall feel a sort of Cown-pressing 
danger in consequence of universal and distributive 
guilt. When we get men into an intense state of 
moral alarm, we point them, as the saying is, to 


the great Refuge; but that was not the way with 
our Saviour. He sought to make all me discon- 


tented with their present state. He aroused in them 
a sense of its incompleteness and of its dangerous- 
ness. He preached repentance; but when then ques- 
tion came up, “ What is repentance?” it was made 
personal to each. He developed the new life on the 
basis of the old life; and it was something different in 
each particular person. A miser cannot repent as a 
spendthrift can. They are both wanton end selfish, 
but the process of repentance with one is different from 
what it is with the other. 

Generics never take hold of men. It is specifics that 
take hold of them. If you say toa man, ‘‘ You are a 
sly old fellow,’’ he shrugs his shoulders and does not 
care; but if you point him to the fact that you saw 
him prying open your letter and reading it, he is very 
much ashamed. If you say to aman, “I guess you are 
not very particular about how you get your money,” 
he smiles, and rather thinks that, on the whole, it is 
not as bad asit might be; but if you say to him, blunt- 
ly, “* You stole, and I can convict you of it,” and refer 
him to the circumstances, that touches him. A specific 
charge is oftentimes effectual where a generic one is 
not. 

A bunch of needles put together is as blunt as a 
board; but if you take each one out, and use it by it- 
self, it is sharp, and pierces as all of them together will 
not. 

If men are called to repentance in a bunch, they will 
be very apt to repent iu a bunch, and their repentance 
will be very superficial in every way; but if they are 
called to repent individually, they will repent, if 
at all, individually, and their repentance will run 
along the line of facts related to their conduct and 
state. 

You cannot repent of Adam’s sin; you cannot repent 
of that part of your nature in whose creation you had 
no part; but you can repent of that which you are in 
your lower, your middle, and your higher nature; you 
can repent of your delinquencies, negative and posi- 
tive; you can repent of your wrong-doing; you can 
repent of the unspirituality of your whole life. Every 
man can take a measure of himself. 

Now, there is every reason to believe that when the 
Master preached to the harlot, the harlot had her own 
special repentance; and that when he preached to the 
thief, the thief had his own special repentance. Re- 
pentance was the spirit of God wrestling in each indi- 
vidual’s heart according to the nature, the character, 
and the development of that heart. 

HOPEFULNESS OF CHRIST'S PREACHING. 

Christ taught that all men were in need of regeuera- 

tion—of the new-birth. Undoubtedly he taught re- 
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pentance in such a way that it was believed to be an 
instantaneous work; or, that it was so connected with 
the lower human will that when a man was going 
wrong he could stop and go right. He undoubtedly 
insisted upon it that it was a thing which was to take 
place at once. He said to the thief, “ Steal no more ;” 
to the lecherous, licentious man, *‘ Be lecherous and 
licentious no more;” to the cruel man, **Cease your 
cruelty; to the drunkard, ** Drink no more;”’ to the 
godless man, “Think of God, and reverence him.” 
Repentance, according to his teaching, was an instan- 
taneous work in this sense: that there was a point of 
time in which there was a change from the design of 
wrong-doing to the design of right-doing. 

. He preached, also, that the divine power was indis- 
pensable to this change; but he preached it as a mat- 
ter of hope, of inspiration, and of courage, to men. 
He taught that men were in great need of this divine 
power; but he represented it to be to them what a 
surgeon is toa wounded man. If your leg is broken 
you cannot set it; if an artery is severed you can- 
not stanch the blood; and you cannot live unless the 
surgeon comes. He is a benefactor and a helper. And 
when Christ taught the necessity of the dependence of 
men upon God, he preached so as to stimulate men in the 
direction of their necessity for the divine. The effect of 
his preaching was to tear up self-conceit by the roots. 
It was to give man a sense of his power to exalt him- 
self by the aid of the Spirit. It was to teach him 
where the remedy was, and that he could have it if he 
wanted it. The Spirit is always ready; and the drift 
of Christ’s teaching was that men needed a new-birth, 
and that, needing a new-birth, they needed the divine 
Spirit; and that the divine Spirit was waiting to be 
gracious to them. It was always on the side of hope 
and effort, and not on the side of casting anchor and 
waiting, that Christ taught. From his teaching men 
would naturally deduce the fact of their absolute need 
of higher succor than their own; but they would also 
come to this through knowledge of sorrow for, aud re- 
pentance of, special sins, and by it be encouraged to 
seek the higher help and thus help themselves. 

THE GERMINANT VALUE OF MORALITY. 

Now, your preaching of sinfulness should never take 
away from men a sense of the value of morality. 
It should modify their extravagant ideas of its value; 
but to tell a man that nothing is good unless it is the 
fruit of an after converted state is to subvert the very 
elements on which you build, and the very instincts to 
which you appeal. The whole Bible, from beginning 
to end, takes it for granted that there are in men sep- 
arate notions of truth, of honor, of justice, of recti- 
tude, by which they are to compare, to judge, and to 
accept; and if you take away from men the thought 
that in morality is found the basis on which you can 
build the higher life, you destroy their courage and 
paralyze their effort. 

Men say, “Is not morality good?” I say it is good. 
“Ts it enough?’ No, no! 

When the vine first throws out leaves in spring they 
are great, broad leaves; and men say, ‘* There, those 
are fine leaves; do you tell me that they are good for 
nothing?” No, I do not tell you any such thing; but I 
say that it will bea good while before you will make any 
wine out of them. What are leaves good for? Why, 
to make blossoms. What are blossoms good for but to 
smell good? They are good for evolving the final form 
of fruit. Leaves and blossoms are relatively good, 
but their purpose is not fulfilled until they bave devel- 
oped something better. 

Now, morality is a seed which is relative to some- 
thing higher which it is to produce. It is that out of 
which is to grow the better states of men. It should 
therefore be precious in men’s sight. I would not say 
to young men in my parish, “It does not matter 
whether you are good or bad, truthful or untruthful, 
just or unjust, pure or impure.’’ On the contrary, I 
say, your morality is good so far as it goes. I say to 
you, Love God in such a way that your love shall in- 
flame your whole spiritual nature; but if you will not 
rise to that, the highest and truest conception of man- 
hood, then at least do the next thing below that. If 
you will not do that, then do the next thing below that. 
If you will not do that, P beseech of you, do right things 
even from selfish motives. It is better to do right 
things from feelings of personal interest than to do 
wrong things. When a man begins on this ground, 
he begins, although the beginning is but as a grain of 
mustard-seed. It is not enough to end with, but it is 
enough to begin witb. A man who begins at the lower 
foundations ot motive is in a situation such that you 
can inspire him and lift him higher and higher. In 
dealing practically with men you are obliged to act on 
that principle or method of dealing with him. You 
can never, by revival after revival, no matter how 
powerful it may be, take a coarse, rude nature, whose 
inward states and outward habits are those of sin and 
sinfulness, and bring him at once into a condition of 
high spiritual vision and of glorious Christian develop- 
ment. What can you do? You can transform his 
purposes. You can set them on inward elements of 
character at once; but a whole life’s work is to be em- 
ployed to carry that character up, little by little, and 
little by little. 

Men are like vagabond boys in the street. They are 
lying, thieving, dirty, ragged, uncombed rascals; and 
they who love them go out after them; and going out 
after them, they never take the children that are rosy, 
sweet-faced and cherry-lipped, well taken care of at. 
home. Taey may love these most; but they are after 
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the sinful; and they take the little ragamuffins and 
bring them into the reformatory house, and wash their 
skin, and take off their rags, and clothe them aright, 
and persuade them, in one way and another, to submit 
themselves to the necessary restraint, and abide in the 
asylum, and become scholars, until at last, after weeks 
and months of instruction and drill, and after various 
experiences under the pressure of moral influences, the 
boy says, “I am going to make a man of myself.” 
When he says this, so far as his determination is con- 
cerned he is converted. He has made up his mind to 
live adifferent life; but the object which he has before 
him is not yet accomplished. 

Now, transfer that idea to the case of a man ina 
congregation. That man is converted. He has been 
living on a lower plane of moralities, and he makes up 
his mind that he will rise to a higher plane; but hashe 
reached that higher plane? Has he developed in him- 
self the spiritual knowledge toward which he aspires? 
Has, he wrought out the corresponding elements, social 
and moral, which belong to true manhood? No, but 
he has made a start for it. He has laid the foundation 
of the building, and it will rise gradually, through 
various stages of evolution and culture, until! the last 
perfect form is attained. 

If you preach to rude congregations you must do as 
missionaries do. When missionaries come home they 
generally have a less opinion of theology and a greater 
opinion of the Bibie than almost any other class. They 
find in missionary life how wonderful are the adapta- 
tions of Scripture to the treatment of men in lower 
conditions. They find that there is nothing that re- 
quires so much patience, so much charity, and so much 
waiting, as human nature in its primitive states. They 
find that nothing is slower in unfolding than undevel- 
oped men. Men are so extremely low, so very imper- 
fect, so thoroughly sinful, that when they are preached 
to, aud they turn about and begin to do mght, it 
will be at a point very far down in the scale; and it is 
only step by step, gradually, that the divine spirit can 
be developed in them. It is long afterwards that they 
reach the higher life. After death they will be per- 
fected, but not before. 

OPPOSITE DANGERS OF PREACIIING GENERIC SINFU LNESS. 

Let me say one more thing in this direction—namely, 
that in preaching the doctrine of sinfulness to men 
there is danger of over-action. It works in two ways; 
producing discouragement on the one side, and pre- 
sumption on the other. 

Have you never heard men say, in a rallying, ban- 
tering manner, ‘‘Oh, well, of course I did wrong; but 
you knowit is human toerr. To be sure whet I did 
was wrong; but all men are sinners, and T am one of 
them”? There springs up from this preaching a sort 
of impression in the mind that a man is a sinner any- 
how. ‘ Yes,’’ they say, “ of course he is, everybody is, 
a sinner. Weareall going along together. We keep 
step one with another.’ Such a generic method of 
presenting the doctrine of sinfulness tends to destroy 
conscience in men, and they seem to think that when 
they sin they are walking in accérdance with the consti- 
tution of things, and that whatever may be the mischiefs 
resulting from their action they are no more responsi- 
ble for them than a sour apple tree is for having sour 
apples, or than a thorn tree is for having thorns. If 
you continue preaching, ‘ All men are sinful, all men 
are sinful, ALL MEN ARE SINFUL, OH, ALL MEN ARE 
SINFUL,” they will all of them justify your opinion, 
but not one of them will feel sinful because he lives as 
he does, any more than I feel so because my hair was 
naturally brown, or than you do because your hair 
was naturally black. 

Yet, as I shall show at another time, this generic 
doctrine of universal sinfulness has its place, and is a 
power, in the active work of the miaistry; but after 
all, you must specialize. Otherwise men will go to one 
or the other extreme—that of presumption or that of 
discouragement. Sensitive natures will brood the 
matter inwardly, and will feel such a sensibility to siu, 
and will have such a sense of their own vileness, as 
shall take away from them all spring and all hope, and 
really leave the mind almost paralyzed. I have heard 
of not a few cases of this kind. I have known of per- 
sons (for instance women) who, without any sense of 
special sinning, were made unhappy and well-nigh in- 
sane from a general impression of their own sinfulness. 
I have one in my mind now. 

There are women who are martyrs. If there are 
what may be called Protestant Saints, I think they are 
the women who forbear a loving wifehood, and 
go into a sister's family to be a mother to children that 
they have not themselves borne, to take care of them, 
and to labor for them, loving them, and nourishing 
them, and sacrificing self for them, asking no name and 
no reward outside. And yet, I have known women of 
that sort who had such a withering sense of their un- 
worthiness that they hardly dared to raise their eyes 
to God because they felt so sinful, and had such an im- 
pression that their life was a waste. Sometimes under 
such circumstances they are even demented with this 
intense conviction of sinfulness. There are cases in 
which persons have such a sense of their own inherent 
wickedness, and of the wickedness of every action 
which springs from the qualities of their nature, that 
their very aspiration is paralyzed. And it isan awful 
perversion of the truth where it is preached so as to 
produce such results. Phenomena like these are, I 
think, among the most piteous exhibitions that the 
world can look upon. 

You must therefore beware of preaching generics 





in one way, so as to make men callous and presumpt- 
uous, and, in another way,.so as to make them over- 
sensitive, and drive them into despair. 

You are so to discriminate in preaching that every 
person shall have his own character, his own tenden- 
cies, his own peculiarities specialized to him. You are 
to preach so that every man shall, as it were, be called 
by name; so that his attention shall be drawn to his 
own special life-work; so that he shall be led to root 
up all the poisonous weeds, and prune all the right 
piants or tendencies in his nature; so that he shall aim 
at the full development and symmetrizing of his whole 
character in the direction of hopefulness, of. trust, of 
aspiration, and of a sense of the divine power; so 
that he can work out his own salvation, because it is 
God that is working in him, to will and to do of his 
good pleasure. 

As to the question whether it is best to preach sins 
or sinfulness, I say both—sinfulness in a measure, 
but sins continually, sins all the time, so far as you 
take that side in your preaching. Sinfulness is generic; 
sins are specific; and although every man needs to 
know that his whole nature is low, and requires divine 
inspiration and re-birth, yet, that which will touch 
men most sensibly, and arouse them most effectually, 
and bring them to a new life most certainly, is that 
which is specific. 

SPECIFICATION OF CHARACTERS, 

The next consideration, which L shall not.more than 
mention this afternoon, is this: not what is sinful, but 
what are the modes by which you can make men.con- 
scious of sinfulness? For yourselves, study the doe- 
trine of sin in all its ramifications; but when you come 
to preach the distinctive thought with you should be, 
“I know that men are sinful; but they do not know 
it: how shall I make them understand it ?’’ 

Here is a man that sits and smiles under your preach- 
ing with the serenest contentment in regard. to him- 
self. You say that man is deprayed—yes, if you 
please, totally depraved; you say much (I care not 
how mucb) that is condemnatory of men; and yet be 
is smiling, and contented, and happy. How. are you 
to reach that man with such a sense of sin as to bring 
him down? 

Here sits another man in the congregation, and hears 
you preach on the subject of sin; and he is no more 
affected than the rocks on Mount Sinai were when the 
law was given to Moses. His heart is as cold as.it can 
be; and he says, ‘‘Our minister is doing that thing 
very well to-day—very well.” How are you going to 
assail that man in such a way as to bring a moral con- 
sciousness of personal sin home to him? Must you 
wait for that mysterious incense of the spirit which 
comes with revivals, and which is likened to the wind, 
which * bloweth where it listeth,” so that you “can- 
not tell whence it cometh, and whither it goeth’? Is 
there to be a second moral deluge which shall come 
without any instrumentality on your part? Is there 
not a way in which you can preach sin so that @ man 
hearing you shall say, “I am a sinner, not on account 
of my undivided dividend of Adam, but on aceount of 
my special disposition and life’’? 

There are others who are equally devoid of feeling. 
They live in the sweet amenities of life. They are too 
amiable, and gentle, and polite to deny anything that 
you say from the pulpit. No matter what you say, 
they smile. If you say to them, “* You are a great sin- 
ner,” they say, “* Yes, [knowlam.” “Itis your duty 
to repent.” “ Certainly, certainly.” ‘* Don’t you think 
the time has come when you should begin?” ‘I do.” 

It is with men as the Western Methodist minister 
said it was with grain. Said he, “Grain that leans 
away from me I can cut: it is grain that leans toward 
me which the sickle slips over, and which I cannot cut. 

Now, in going out into your congregations, your 
work will be to specialize, not simply single sins nor 
single faculties, but characters. Your work will be 
like that of an engineer, who must learn general prin- 
ciples, but who, when he goes into the field to survey, 
to build or to bombard, must substitute, for his fore- 
going education in generics, practice in specialties. 

On the true method of doing that work I shall, by 
the help of God, attempt to throw some light in a 
future lecture. 





THE PORTRAIT. 
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PON her chamber wall it hung, 

U Where first her waking gaze might see ; 
A face no longer fair nor young, 

But beautiful with mystery. 
The eyes were dark with hidden woe ; 

The pale lips closed in mute despair ; 
An agony that none might know 

The wasted features seemed to wear. 


To muse upon that pictured face 

She turned from her own mirrored charms, 
And still the rigid lines would trace 

With strange unrest and vague alarms. 
Asleep, awake, the wide, wild eyes 

Seemed ever following her own, 
Like a dumb, prisoned soul that sighs 

To make some secret anguish hnown, 
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Oh, fatal day, whose dawning fair 
Untimely set in dark and min! 
Oh, bitter wisdom of despair, 
That made the woeful riddle plain [ 
The finger of a mocking Fate 
Unveiled the kindred mystery, 
And showed the haunting spell, tao late, 
A warning and a praphecy | ' 
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EDWARD A. FREEMAN'S LECTURES. 
. ™" — 
Oombatation pane Sn Feces 2a. Gah The tela 
of History ; a Lecture read before the University of Cam- 
bridge, 1872. By Edward A. Freeman. New York: Mac- 
millan & Co. 

It is hard for any age to stand off and survey it- 
self, and to form a just estimate of its own distinctive 
qualities and services; yet there is strong reason for 
accepting Mr. Freeman’s dictum, that the great con- 
tribution of our century to the advance of human 
knowledge is its discovery of the comparative method 
in philology, mythology, history, religion, politics, and 
indeed in the whole range of subjects which can occupy 
human thought. The application of this method is 
effecting as great a revolution and advance in human 
knowledge as was wrought by the revival of learning. 
‘Like the reviyal of learning,” says Mr. Freeman, in 
his vigorous summary of the results already achieved 
by the comparative method, “it has opened to its 
votaries a new world, and that not an isolated world, 
a world shut up within itself, but a world in which 
times and tongues and nations, which before seemed 
parted poles asunder, now find each one its own place, 
its own relation to every other, as members of one 
common primeval brotherhood. And not the least of 
its services is that it has put the languages and the his- 
tory of the so-called * classical’ world into their true 
position in the general history of the world. By mak- 
ing them no longer objects of an exclusive idolatry, it 
has made them the objects of a worthier because a 
more reasonable worship. It has broken down the 
middle wall of partition between kindred races and 
kindred studies; it has swept away barriers which 
fenced off certain times and languages as ‘dead’ and 
‘ancient’; it has taught us that there is no such thing 
as ‘dead’ and ‘living’ languages, as ‘ancient’ and 
‘modern’ history; it has taught us that the study of 
language is one study, that the study of history is one 
study; it has taught us that no languages are more 
truly living than those which an arbitrary barrier 
fences off as dead; it has taught us that no parts of 
history are more truly modern—if by modern we mean 
full of living interest and teaching for our own times 
—than those which the delusive name of ‘ancient’ 
would seem to brand as something which has wholly 
passed away, something which, for any practical use 
in these later times, may safely be forgotten.” 

This method of research, which in the fields of lan- 
guage and mythology has already borne such wonder- 
ful fruit, Mr. Freeman in these lectures applies to 
politics. Taking that word in the sense given’to it by 
Aristotle, the author means by the title of his book to 
suggest the comparative study of political institutions; 
and his object is to point out and to bring together the 
analogies that are noticeable between the political in- 
stitutions of times and countries the most remote from 
one another. In this view, a political institution “ is a 
specimen to be studied, classified, and labelled.’”? In 
his present effort Mr. Freeman has limited himself to 
three great branches of the Aryan family of nations— 
the Greeks, Italians, and Teutons. He starts with the 
hypothesis that when these several tribes dispersed 
each took with it, besides a common tongue, a com- 
mon mythology, a common store of the arts of life, 
certain common principles and traditions of political 
life; and that these developed, in the several new 
homes of the scattered nations, into settled political 
institutions, eaci: having characteristic features of its 
own, but all retaining enough of likeness to show that 
they are all offshoots from one common stock. In the 
course of these lectures he sets before us this great 
common stock of institutions, between which is to be 
seen a likeness so strong as to be accounted for only on 
the hypothesis with which he sets out—the hypothesis 
of their common origin. 

As is indicated in the statements of the title-page, 
which we have placed at the head of this article, we 
have here seven lectures, the first six being devoted to 
au application of the comparative method to the forms 
of government in the three great Aryan nations, and 
the seventh being a development of one of the great 
conclusions reached by such an application, namely, 
the unity of history. In his first lecture Mr. Freeman 
gives a striking account of the range of the compara- 
tive sciences, showing how they all hang together by a 
relation subsisting in the method which produces 
them. In his second lecture he gives a rapid but vivid 
sketch of the historical career of the three great races, 
Greek, Roman, and Teuton, showing how each has 
played in its own day the foremost part in Furopean 
history, whether in literature, or in philosophy, or in 
rule over the bodies and souls of men, and showing, 
also, how they all have in common certain primitive 
political institutions. These are the king, the council, 
and the assembly. In his third lecture he deals with 








the primitive conception of the commonwealth as ex- | 


hibited in Greek, Roman, and Teutonic political life. 
In the fourth and fifth lectures he deals with the ideas 
of the king and the assembly as embodied in the in- 
stitutions of the three nations that are brought into 
comparison. Finally, in the sixth lecture he presents 
instances of special analogies in the institutions of 
these nations, “all helping to show, ou the one hand, 
how truly human nature is one; how, without regard 
to raves and times, men are by like circumstances 




















moulded to like forms; and, on the other hand, to 
show how great is the common heritage which the 
tribes of the common family bore away from their 
primeval home, how many are the signs of ancient 
brotherhood, which, notwithstanding distance of place 
and time, notwithstanding mutual ignorance and mu- 
tual hatred, may still be traced among them.” 

The seventh lecture here given, though not origi- 
inally delivered in the same course with the other six, 
is very properly included in the same volume with 
them. It is the crown and consummation of the whole 
discussion. Its title is the noble one of “‘ The Unity of 
History.”’ It is the logical and magnificent outcome of 
the comparative method of studying history. Its great 
thought is thrown by Mr. Freeman into the aphorism 
that ‘“‘as manis the same in all ages, the history of man 
is one in all ages.’’ He repudiates as shallow and lying 
distinctions such words as “ancient,’’ ‘* modern,” 
“dead,” and “living.” Regarding the three great 
historic races here named as having played the fore- 
most political part among mankind, he deems their 
history as really making up the political history of 
man. As such, political history constitutes oue un- 
broken whole, no part of which can be safely looked 
at without reference to the other parts. Therefore he 
concludes that the history of the Aryan nations of 
Europe, their languages, their institutions, their deal- 
ings with one another, form a perfect sequence of 
cause and effect, no part of which can be rightly un- 
derstood if it be dealt with as something wholly cut 
off from or alien to any other part. This is the fine 
thought which he would intimate to us in his favorite 
phrase—the unity of history. : 

With the intellectual and literary characteristics of 
Mr. Edward A. Freeman as an historian, the readers 
of this paper have been mude familiar by repeated 
criticisms upon his books in these columns. We do not 
need to go into that subject now. He is a great master 
of the science and art of writing history. The book 
now before us bears all the marks of his mind—his im- 
mense and various learning, his habit of patient anal- 
ysis, his love of the truth, his strong racy Saxon style. 
As a literary effort, it has the blemishes common to 
discourses which are prepared with a view to being 
spoken; it is in places somewhat diffuse and repeti- 
tious. Moreover, it is not a finished system of Com- 
parative Politics, wrought out with fullness of detail 
and perfection of form, but rather a rough sketch of 
one. It is good in its way, but it is not the best. It 
may help to give us the best in its own time. 


THE NORTH AMERICAN. 
The North American Review. April, 1874. 

Osgood & Co. 

The North American for April has made its ap- 
pearance with a punctuality that iscommendable. Itis 
astrong number; and perhaps the strongest article in it 
is President James C. Welling’s remarkable paper on 
“The Mecklenburg Declaration of Independence, May 
20, 1775." When this essay was read two months ago 
before the New York Historical Society, we took 
occasion to speak of it as a specimen of unusually 
compact and conclusive historical reasoning, and as 
abolishing utterly the claims of the alleged “ Dec- 
laration.”’ President Welling has made a real con- 
tribution to historical literature. Mr. Francis Park- 
man has an article in his own graceful and pleasing 


Boston: James R. 


style on “The Ancien Régime in Canada,” pre- 
senting the most interesting features in social 


: 1 political life in that country between the years 
1663 and 1763. He describes Canadian feudalism “ as an 
offshoot of the feudalism of France, modified by the 
lapse of centuries and further modified by the royal 
will.” He gives a racy account of the rage which pre- 
vailed in Canada for titles of nobility, and of those 
innumerable wrongs in its government which justified 
the characterization once given of Canada as the 
“country of @buses.”’ Passing over the admirable 
papers on “The New Trials of the Roman Church” 
and on “Iwan Turgéniew,”’ we have insufficient room 
to speak properly of Dr. George E. Ellis’s review of 
“The Life of Timothy Pickering,” in which occurs 


such astonishing bits of English as—‘* There is a 
strata,” and “‘a natural-born tiller.””. By whose care- 


lessness is it that the biographer of Madison is called 
on page 358 * Mr. Reeves,’”’ the true name being, of 
course, Mr. Rives. Among the book-notices, which are 
generally good, is one of unusualability by “F. 8.” on 
Parson’s “ Life of Jefferson,’’ but carrying bis dispraise 
of Jefferson to an extreme as excessive as is Parton’s 
praise of hen. 


NOTES. 
A new and revised edition of Professor Alex- 


ander Bain'’s Logic: Deductive and Inductive has 
been issued by D. Appleton & Co. 


The American Historical Record for April, pub- 
lished by John E. Potter & Co., of Philadelphia, has 
reached us. It is edited by the eminent historian, 
Benson J. Lossing, LL.D., and is exactly what it pur- 
ports to be—a repertory of notes and queries concern- 
ing the history and antiquities of America and the 
biography of Americans. It is illustrated. The pres- 
ent number contains many interesting and valuable 
articles, among them one on “ Philip Livingston.” It 
also contains a continuation of ‘‘ Washington’s Orderly 
Books,”’ now printed for the first time. 


The History of Greece, by Dr. Ernst Curtius, the 
greatest living master of that subject, is passing into 
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English under the hands of an ‘bilities me 
scholar, Professor Adolphus W. Ward, of Owen's Col- 
lege, Manchester. As fast as this translation appears 
in England it is republished in this country by Scrib- 
ner, Armstrong & Co. The fourth volume is just 
issued by that house in tasteful style, and uniform 
with the preceding portions of the series. It includes 
the period from B.c. 404 to B.c. 379. Its two capital 
topics are ‘Sparta Supreme in Greece,” and ‘* Thebes 
the Great Power of Greece.” 

The following are the latest novels upon our 
table: ‘“‘ From Henry Holt & Co., Desperate Remedies, 
by Thomas Hardy. From Harper & Brothers, Ninety- 
Three, by Victor Hugo, translated by Frank Lee 
Benedict; Colonel Dacre, by the author of ‘ Caste.”’ 
From PD. Appleton & Co., No Intentions, by Florence 
Marryat; A Daughter of Bohemia, by Christian Reid. 
From Sheldon & Co., Fettered for Life; or, Lord and 
Master, A Story of To-day, by Lillie Devereux Blake. 
From Orange Judd Company, Pretty Mrs. Gaston, and 
Other Stories, by John Esten Cooke. From H. N. Mc- 
Kinney & Co., Clouded in Mystery, by M. A. A. B; 
Winifred’s Jewels, by Mary A. Bird. From T. B. 


Peterson & Brothers, Trodden Down, by Mrs. C. J. 
Newby; Victor’s Triumph, by Mrs. E. D. E. N. 
Southworth. 


Mrs. C. H. B. Laing, who dates her Preface 
from Rome, has written for the little folks a book 
intended to interest them in Roman history. It is 
called The Heroes of the Seven Hills, and recounts the 
exploits of Lucius Junius Brutus, Caius Mucius, Corio- 
lanus, the Fabii, Cincinnatus, Appius Claudius, and 
the rest of those valiant old fellows who did so many 
grand, bad and picturesque things in their day and 
generation. Upon the whole, Mrs. Laing has told her 
stories with considerable skill, though the quality of 
her work may in part be inferred from her speaking 
of a passage from the Lays of Ancient Rome as “ beau- 
tiful lines by the late T. B. Macaulay.’”’ The illustra- 
tions are outline engravings, and very poor copies of 
those which adorn the best edition of the aforesaid 
“* Lays.” 

It is not at all certain that any American history 
has yet been written with sufficient critical power and 
literary art to constitute it a part of the permanent 
literature of the world. Meanwhile, a vast accumula- 
tion has been made of the materials of history, which 
await the coming of the men who can worthily use 


them. Of this kind, especially, are biographies, 
letters, diaries, and local histories. It is a fine 


quality, and full of promise for future historical 
fruitage, that our people almost everywhere show an 
interest in the perpetuation of local memories, which 
by and by are to be blended together in some grand 
generalized picture of the total life of the nation. it 
is to this precious branch of literary science that the 
Rev. A. D. Gridley, of Clinton, New York, has just made 
a worthy contribution. For many years, as has been 
known in his neighborhood, he has been engaged in 
collecting the materials for a History of the Town of 
Kirkland, in this State, and the result of his pains- 
taking and zealous labors are shown in his admirable 
book bearing the above title, just issued by Hurd & 
Houghton. For accuracy, minute detail, sympathetic 
feeling, and frank careful statement of all that can 
properly go into such a work, we account this a model 
in the field of local history. Mr. Gridley has a rich 
subject. The town of which he writes has a past nearly 
a century long, and its life has been connected with 
much that is heroic, saintly, tragical and sad in the 
experience of pioneer society. Theorder and range of 
the author’s topics are admirably constituted. First, 
he gives a sketch of that region of country before the 
white man settled there; then an account of its Indian 
occupants; next a history of the town from its founda- 
tion to the present time; all of which is followed by 
interesting and appropriate sketches of the churches 
and schools of the place, its natural history, agricul- 
ture, horticulture, and rural embellishment, and of 
its various operations in mining, manufacturing, and 
the like. Upon the whole, Mr. Gridley has reared a 
noble monument to the town of Kirkland, and to the 
valiant and devout men and women who have made it 
what it is. 
BOOKS RECEIVED. 

The receipt of all books delivered at the Editorial Rooms of this paper 
will be acknowledged in its earliest subsequent issue. Publishers will 
confer a favor by promptly advising us of any omission in this respect. 
Accompanying memoranda of prices are desirable in al. cases.} 

Authors and Titles. Pr blishers. Price. 


Andrews, Israel W., **‘ Manual of the Consiiintion.. 
Wilson, itinkle & Co. 
Arnold, , Matthew, “Higher Schools and Univ ersities in Ger- 





 chseunddessannececaagececknngehesessehehsennshihel emillan. 200 
Bain, Alexander, “ Logic : Deductive and Inductive.” 
: 4,“'The N fth a Aoeseeen & & Co. 
Campbell, John McLeod, * The Nature o e Atonement 
. Macmillan. 232 
Clarke, Mary Cowden, “‘ The Trust and the Renanes id 
0 berts ‘Brothers. 
Cooke, F. C., ‘* Leviticus, Numbers and Dowtassoume.” 
Scribner. 
“ Curtius’s piustoey ee Greece.” Vol. IV........++. Scribner. 
Fairbairn, D. e Pastoral Epistles.’’.... -Scribner. 3 76 
Langel, y an ene ied: Political and Social." 
G.P. _ a sSons. 18 
* Littell’s Living Age.” WOR, Wisinsscecn Littell & Gay, Boston. a 
Marryat, Florence, * ‘No Intentions.”......... D. Appl os. # Co. 75 
Merriwether, H. A., ““ By Seaand by Land.”..........} 29 
Ried, Christian, “* Daug ee of Bohemia,’ -D. Appleton & Co. 
Southworth Mrs. E. D. “ Victor’s Tria oh. terson. 10 
Tytler, 8 Sarah, “ Modern Pulitors and their Pa ieee ” 
oberts Brothers. 
Tytler, Sarah, * The Old Masters and their Pictures. 
Roberts Brothers. 
Seelye, Rey. J. H.,“* The Way, the Truth ne the Life.’ 
. D. F. Randolph. 1 (0 


We have aiso received current numbers oa the following publi- 
cations. 

The fmertean Builder—New York. 
The Pennsylvania Monthly— Philadelphia. 
cinnati. Bibliotheca Sacra—Andover. 


The Unitarian Review—Boston. 
Christian Quarterly—Cin- 
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Business Department. 
Reader: 


Have you seen my full-page advertise- 
ment going the rounds of the Religious 
and best Secular Papers, relating to my 
new invention, the Woman’s Friend, by 
which clothes are washed by steam? 
400,000 have been sold, and every family 
will buy it. 

Send for Pictorial Poster, Census of 
1870, and the most liberal inducements 
ever offered. J. C. TILTON, 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 














Kingsford’s Oswego Starch 


has become « household word for a 
household necessity. It has received for 
over twenty-five years all improvements 
which skiH and science could furnish, 
and is now so perfect as to admit of no 
improvement. It is pwre—1000 ounces 
by analysis is shown to contain 998 of 
pure starch. This exceptional purity 
gives such strength, that consumers are 
cautioned to use less of this starch than 
of any other. As an article of food, 
Kingsford’s Corn Starch is pure, delicate, 
and adapted alike to the taste of the 
epicure, and the wants of the invalid. 








Removal. 


The business house of E. A. Morrison, 
late of 827 Broadway, which, for upwards 
of half a century, has been so well and 
favorably known as an emporium for 
first-class Dress Trimmings, Laces, Rib- 
bons and Millinery Goods, is now located 
at 893 Broadway, between 19th and 20th 
Sts. 








Tue PaciFic MAIL STEAMSHIP Co. has 
reduced the passage fares between San 
Francisco and Japan, with a view to suc- 
cessful competition with the English, 
Peninsular and Oriental route. The new 
rates are, between Yokohama and San 
Francisco, $150, (heretofore $250); Yoko- 
hama and New York, via the Isthmus, 
$250, (heretofore $375); and through to 
Liverpool by first-class steamer, $300, in- 
stead of 3500, as formerly for the out- 
ward, and $450 for the homeward trip. 
Fare between New York and San Fran- 
cisco, also the freight tariffs, have been 
greatly reduced as well. 





Messrs. LINDEMAN & Sons: Several 
years since—nine, I think—I purchased a ** Cy- 
cloid Piano,” when I was living at Fordham. 
From there it went with my family to Ger- 
many, Dresden, and Stuttgart—thence to 
Paris, where it *remained during the siege; 
thence to this place, where it has been in use 
for some two or three years. During all this 
time it has proved itself an excellent instru- 
ment in every respect. Yours truly, 
Chrystie, President’s Office, Ohio and Miss. 
R. R., St. Louis, Mo. 








TAKE your Dyeing and Cleaning to the 
New YORK DYEING AND PRINTING ESTAB- 
LISHMENT, Staten Island, 98 Duane Street, 752 
Broadway, and 610 Sixth Avenue, New York ; 
166 and 168 Pierrepont Street, Brooklyn; and 
40 N. 8th St., Phila., Pa. 





Tarurston’'s Ivory PEARL TootH Pow- 
DER is without exception the best dentifrice 
ever prepared: it keeps the teeth clean and 
white, and ed ums healthy. Sold by Drug- 
gists, etc., 25 50 cents per bottle. 





CouGATE & Co.’s new perfume forthe hand- 
kerchief, ** CASHMERE Bouquet,” will be appre- 
ciated by all who have enjoyed the delicate 
and peculiar fragrance of their toilet soap of 
the same name. 





SUPERIOR in quality, less in price. The 
Jones's Scale, Binghamton, N. Y. 


A Great Offer! 


We have an endless variety of designs of 
Beautiful Decalcomania or Transfer Pictures, 
= as Tends, Landscapes, Flowers, Autumn 

Leaves, I 3irds, Genre Pictures, Animals, In- 
sects, Comic, etc. They are printed on pre- 
red paper, in man. —, and can be in- 
pono A transferred =f article, so as to 
unitate the most beautifu paintings. Pack- 
age of of 100 assorted pictures sent post-paid for 
cts. Desiring to have every reader of this 
paper ‘learn this is beautiful art, we offer to send 
a variety of pictures and catalogue for 10 cts. 
Agents wanted. J. L. Patten Co., 71 Pine 
St., New York. 


A Hundred Volumes 


have Decn written about the teeth, but one 

bottle of F nt Sozodont is worth them all! 
It is an elixir that will keep the enamel 

sound, brilliant, and spotless for a life-time. 











No Seam is more Secure 


than that made by. the “ Willcox & Gibbs” 

sewing machine, if properly sewn; and it 

takes less ex ence and Practice to ena ble 

= to sew Ersperty on the “ Willcox & Gibbs” 
Sewing machine than on any other. 





MUSIC, &e. 


M USIC BOOKS! 


Oliver Ditson & Co., during repairs of their building 
injured by fire, will ‘occwpy store No. Washington 
St,, where they have, as usual, for sale, a ve 
stock of the best and most popular Music 
among them 


Three Choice Volumes of Bound Music. 


Price of each Book: Boards, $2.50; Cloth, $3.00; 
Gilt, $4.00. 








large 


MUSICAL TREASURE. Vocal! and Instrumental. 

WREATH OF GEMS. Vocal. 

SHOWER OF PEARLS. The Best Vocal Duets. 

Capital collections. 200 large pages, popular pieces, 
a@ greut deal of mesic! fora little money. 


RIVER OF LIFE. Best Sabbath-school Song Book. 


American Tune Book. 


Price $1.50, or $13.50 per doz. Has 1000 Tunes and 
Anthems, not new, but selected as the favorites 
from all prominent’ Church Music Books published 
during the last half century. 


Enlarged. $4.00 


WINNER'S New SCHOOLS 


For Piano, Cabinet Organ, Melodeon, Guitar, Banjo, 
Cornet, Fife, Accordeon, Clarionet, 
Flute and Flageolet. 

These convenient books cost but 75 cents each, 
and are concise, simple methods, with large quan- 
tities of —— airs for practice. The above 
books sent, post-paid, on receipt of retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 
7ll Broadway, N. Y. 


ONGS OF LOVE 
FOR SABBATH-SCHOOL CHILDREN. 


By H. R. PALMER, 
AUTHOR OF 
“THE SONG QUEEN,” “ THE SONG KING,” etc. 
The great popularity of Mr. Palmer's previous 


works, both for children and adults, guarantees 
the success of his 


SONGS OF LOV E 
For Sabbath-Schools. 


It has been most carefully prepared, and is the 
result of years of thought and study. 

Mr. Palmer has a age deal of experience in 
writing for and teaching children, and is in strong 
sympathy with them. 


EVERY SUPERINTENDENT AND TEACHER 


should examine 
SONGS OF LOVE 
FOR THE 
NEW AND GOOD IDEAS 
it contains. Single specimen copies by mail, 3 cts., 
post-paid; $3.60 per dozen. 
PUBLISHED BY 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


CINCINNATI, O. 


RANCE 
Song and Cho 
Leighton, 30 cts. 
Papa, stay Home. Song and Cho. W.S. Hays, 40 cts. 
Will he come Home To-night. Song and 
COR vc rncsce  sercrceccescoradsoces Danks, 30 cts. 
Poor Little Tim. Song and Chorus.. .Abbey, 30 ets. 
Don’t sell my Father Kum. Ballad. Dressler, 30 cts. 


Father Kemp's Old Folk’s Tunes. 
per doz. 











TEMPER 


Throw your Whisky out. 


Mailed, on receipt 
post-paid, S ON G S. of Price. 
Stay, ome with me To-night. Bong and 
Ms -dtqnrccossBiannsseseseseees Tucker, 30 cts. 
Drinking Gin: Song and Chorus...... Heath, 30 cts. 
We won't leave the Farm. Song ang Cho. 
Persley, 30 cts. 


We cannot give thee up. Song &Cho. Clark, 30 cts. 

The Living Vaters. Song and Cho.. Clark, 3 cts. 
If you’ve a Father’s Love. Song and C mo. 

rtin, 5 cts. 

Address, J. L. PETERS, 599 Broadway N. 

0 Box 519. ) 


IN PRESS | We shall issue a new Book en- 
— TEMPERANCE ECHOES 

o— the first of Compiled especially to 
uit the wants of Tem rance Societies. It will 
A NEW GLEE BOOK seo"ar sisjecem 
ber of well-known 

Temperance Songs, together with a choice collec- 
tion of new Melodies written especially for this 


FOR TEMPERANCE USE. danke? Stche: | Sa 


art, Dressler, and other well-known Authors. 
Price, 75 cents each. Sent, per express, for $7.50 
per dozen. Send your orders carly as we shall fill 
hem in the a received. nt, ce on 
receipt of 75 ce 
‘Audress, J. L “PETERS, ae 8 
© box 509. ) 





= VERY SABBATH.” 


By T. C. O'K ANE. 
A CHOICE COLLECTION OF MUSIC FOR 


Sunday-Schools. 


All over the land schools that have been using 
SUNSHINE PRIZE, CHARM, SPRAY, or any of 
the popular books issued by our house, confidently 
look to the publishers fora 
NEW SABBATH-SCHOOL MUSIC BOOK FOR 

1874, 
of like merit and usefulness. We have just issued 


“EVERY SABBATH,” 


a collection of PURE SUNDAY-SCHOOL MUSIC 
fully equal to if not better than any before pub- 
lished, 


“< = | 
EVERY SABBATH,” 
WILL SATISFY EVERY SABBATH-SCHOOL. 

In preparing ‘‘ EVERY SABBATH,” the author 
has aimed particularly to furnish pure songs adapt- 
ed to the wants of both old and young. Single 
sample copies, post-paid, 30 cts. Per dozen, $3.60. 
Published by 

JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
CINCINNATI, O. 





THE BEST. 
CLARKE’S New w Method for Piano 


Forte.—Endorsed by 8. B. MILLS, Geo. W. 
MORGAN, J. R. MURRAY, and hundreds of oth- 
ers, as being UNEQUALED. Sent by mail, 
price $3.75. 


GETZE’S School for the Parlor 
Organ.—Ahead of all competition. Teachers 
and Scholars everywhere want it because it is 
the best. Sent by mail, price #2.00. 


THE SABBATH, the latest, great- 
est, and the best Church Choir Book. Suited 


to CHURCH CHOIRS of all denominations. Pric2 
$13.50 per dozen. Sample copy by mail, $1.25. 


THE MUSICAL PASTIME, —Col- 
lection of DUETS for PIANO and VIOLIN 
Within the reach of every performer. Also 
for FLUTE and PIANO. Sent by mail, price, 
Bds., $2.50; Cloth, $3.00; Gilt. $4.00, 


THE AMATEUR.—The Leading 
MUSICAL MONTHLY. Each number contains 
from NINE to ELEVEN pages of new and popu- 
lar MUSIC, and the same number of pages of 
Musical Items and Sketches. Chromo, “ Happy 
Hours,” to every subscriber, 

SUBSCRIPTION, ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR. 
Sample Amateur, 10 cts. 


LEE & WALKER, 
Chestnut St., 


PHILADELPHIA. 





Of New York and 
Brooklyn. 


RELIGION 


Be sure you get acopy of the Illustrated An- 
nual of New York and Brooklyn Churches 
and Religious Institutions, Just published. 
Over forty-seven illustrations. 128 pages, fine cal- 
endared paper. Elegantly printed. Is full of in- 
tormation of interest to everybody. Price, in 
elegant paper covers, only fifty cents; cloth, sev- 
enty-five. 

“It is by far the best publication of the kind yet 
issued.’’—Christian Advocate. 





Sent free by mail on receipt of price. Address 


NELSON & PHILLIPS, 
805 BROADWAY, 


Cheapest Bookstore in the World. 


A magnificent Stock of 
English and American Books 


on hanc 
NEW CATALOGUE, No. 38, FREF. 
Send Stamp. 
Leggat Brothers, 3 Beekman St. 
Opposite : New Post-office. 


N.Y. 








ASK x You R STATIONER FOR 
Thacker’s Anti-Corrosive Vivlet-Black 
Writing ape Copying In 
Jewett St.John & , Sole Agents, 1s and 20 Lib- 
erty Street, New York 


OTS OF FU N. —Endless amusement for both 
4 young and old. THE GREAT PUZZLES. 
They are sure to please everybody. Packages 
containing one dozen different puzzles sent any- 
where for 25 cents. Address Puzzle Company. 
755 Broadway, New York. 5 packages for $1.00 
1 dozen for $2.00. 


i - PRINTERS, Engravers and Ama- 

teurs.—Largest Gontgee’ = and makers of Type, 
Cabinets, Boxwood and Printing Presses, are 
NDERBU Rai WELLS & C 0., 

Corner of Ke ulton and Dutch Streets, New York 














iY ECHANICAL LAMP.,-—Burns Kerosene 
4 without Chimney, Smoke or Smell. Equal to 
Gas. lode. Send 


Will not blow out; cannot ex 
for circular, MEC HANICAL, LAMP CO 


Chambers Stree 
Why “ Housekeeper’s Manual” Sells, 


A successful Agent says: “ Unlike all other books 
it has a claim on woman’s attention. A HOUSE-TO- 
HOUSE CANVASS PAYS!” 


ACENTS WANTED. 


For terms and territory apply to J. B. FORD & 
CO., New York, Boston, Cincinnati, Chicago or 
San Francisco. 











EDUCATIONAL. _ 


OOTTscr HILL SEMINARY, FOR 
YOUNG LADIES, Poughkeepsie, . 
Course of Study comprehens ive. Music and Fine 
Arts aspecialty. Instruction thorough. Second 
term begins Feb. 4th. For Circulars, address C. C. 
WETSELL, Principal and Proprietor. 


DWARDS PLACE SCHOOL FOR 
_4 Boys, Stockbridge, Mass.—Term opens = 
ith. or particulars, address F. HOFFMAN and 
R. C. FLACK, Associate Principals. 


N22 E} WGLAND CONSERVATORY 

C.—Boston Music Hall. The larg- 
est music "saeel in the world offers to music stu- 
dents the instructions of the best Masters, with 
the most progressive methods at lowest rates of 
tuition. Lectures, Concerts, and other oupeeere! 
advantages, equivalent to EIGHTY-FIVE LES 
SONS per term, without extra charge. Mtestions 
procured for competent pupils. Summer Term 
opens April 20. A arene, | , oe irculars, 

OU ER, Director. 

















BSain EDWARD COLLEGIATE IN- 
STITUTE.—Fifteen Professors and Teachers. 

ive Courses of Study. #194 for 39 weeks’ board 
pe tuition of — or gentleman. Admission any 
awa prope porvone ly. Address “INSTITUTE, Fort 
Sdwar 


HEATON FEMALE SEMI- 

NARY. Established in Norton, Mass., 
in 18M. Next term will — April 3d, 1874. Young 
ladies seeking a thoroug education will find a 
healthful location, a carefully selected course of 
study, musical trainin unsurpassed in any New 
England school. Riding —t under a skill- 
ful teacher, on reasonable terms. For circular, 
apply to Mrs. C. C. METCALF, Principal, 





THE 


Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


oF 
NEW YORK. 


140 to 146 Broadway. 


i. S. WINSTON, President. 
Organized in 1843. 


Every a holder entitled to an equitable 
share of t arly surplus. No steckholders. 
86,416 Policies of Life Insurance in force. 


ad: ry $290,000, 

It has a $22; 979,230.00 in cash to widows and 
orphans oa other beneticiaries. $3,379,664.00 were 
80 paid in the year 1873. 

Its assets, securely invested, are $65.609,837 
3,727,785 ia 
ued on sound 


Surplus over all liabilities........ 
ee the act of the Company its business is limited 








Fllicies of all approved forms 
100,000 insured lives 


"seen A. McCurpy, Vice-President. 
JOHN M. STUART, Secretary. 
W. H. C. BARTLETT. LL.D., Actuary. 


GENERAL AGENTS. 


H. B. MERRELL, General Agent for Michigan, In- 
diana, IJinois, Wisconsin, lowa, and Minnesota. 
Address Merrell & Ferguson, Detroit, Mich. 

. W. BYINGTON, General Agent for New Jersey. 
Newark, 

A. B. FoRBES, General Agent for Pacific Coast, San 
Francisco, Cal. 

.F. BRESEE, General Agent for Virginia, West 
Virginia, District of Columbia, Maryland, Ken- 
tucky, East Tennessee, Interior of the Carolinas as, 
Goonmnens. Alabama, 15 South St., Baltimore, Md. 

JOHN JENNINGS, General Agent for Ohio. Ad- 
dress Jennings, Higgins & Brooks, Cleveland, O. 

DERICK L. BOARDMAN, General Agent for North- 
ern and Western New York. Address Christie & 
Boardman, Troy, N. 

Joum A. LITTLE, General Agent for New York 

ity, Long Island,and Staten Island. Address 

Little and Raymond, 132 Broadway, New York. 

JOHN W. NICHOLS, General Agent for Connecticut. 
New Haven, a 

FAYETTE P. BROWN, General Agent for Vermont, 
and the mie of Dutchess, Ulster, Orange, 
Putnam, Westchester, Rockland, Sullivan, Dela- 
ware, Broome, ba ag and Chemung, in State of 
New York, ca. = 

Amos D. SMITH, 3d, General Agent for Rhode 

a Providence, Kk. 1, and Massachusetts, 
Boston, Mass. 

BYRON SHERMAN, General Agent for Missouri, 
Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado and Western Ar- 
kansas, and Dakota and Wyoming Territories. 
St. Louis, Mo 

W. D. LITTLE, General Agent for Maine and New 
_Hampshire, Portland, Me 

. W. VANUXEM, General Agent for Pennsylvania 
and Delaware. Address Vanuxem, Bates & Lam- 
bert, 402 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


OFFICE OF THE 


Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company, 
NEW YORK, JANUARY 28TH, 1874. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of 
the Company, submit the following Statement 
of its affairs on the 31st December, 1873: 


Premiums received on Marine Risks, 
from Ist Junuary, 1873, to 3lst Decem- 








DE NANASSaten ebusenushiiateameonnnil $6,511,114 22 
Premiums on Policies not 0 
e = rp ere: 2,212,160 70 


Total amount of Marine Premiums..... $8,723,274 7 


No Policies have been issued upon Life 
Risks; nor upon Fire Kisks discon- 
nected with Marine Risks. 
Premiums marked Off from Ist January, 
1873, to 31st December, 1873.............. $6,290,016 73 
ae > Na during the same 
GORSNE. ovrcsvescccsesdocscacce $2,960,882 49 
Returns of Premi- 
ums and Expenses $1,258,319 26 


The Company has the toMowtng pacete, viz.: 
United States and State of New Y 
Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks... . $8,567,105 4 
Loans secured by Stocks, and otherwise 2,802,000 


Real Estate and Bonds and Mortgages.. pn % 
Interest, and sundry notes ~ a clat 

due the Company, estimated at........ 22, 804 66 
Premium — and Bills Escstvasis.. - 2 ss. 302 4 
Gs  inntnnd0caccectesestacctcaceses 621 _ 521,340 59 59 


Total Amount of Assets........... $15,613,642 62 §2 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of protits will be paid to the holders thereof, 
’ their nega wepgecemtataves, on and after Tues- 

day. the Third of February ne 

he outstanding certificates of the issue of 1870, 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, 
or their legal representatives, on and after Tues- 
day, the Third of February next, from which date 
all interest thereon will cease. The certificates to 
pe produced at the time of payment, and canceled, 

Upon certificates which were issued wee gold pre- 

miums, the pay yment of interest will be in gold. 

A dividend of Forty Per Cent. is declared on the 
net earned premiums of the Company, for the year 
ending 3lst December. 1873, for which certificates 
will be tesned on and after Tuesday, the Seventh 
of April next. 

By order of ‘the Bogrd. 

H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 


WILLIAM H. WEBB, 
SHEPPARD GANDY, 
GORDON W. BURNHAM, 
FREDERICK CHAUNCEY, 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, 
FRANCIS SKIDDY, 
ROBT. B. MINTURN, 
ROBERT L. STUART, 
WILLIAM BE. BUNKER, 
JAMFS G. DE FOREST, 
ALEXANDER V. BLAKE, 
CHARLES D. LEvERICH, 
JOSIAH O. Lo 
CHARLES H. MARSHALL, 
guess LEMOYNE, 
GEORGE W. LANE, 
ADAM T. SACKETT, 
THOMAS F. YOUNGS, 
SIMON DE vaseen, 
HORACE GRAY 


J.D. JON 

CHARLES DENNTS, 

W. H. H. MOORE, 

HENRY soe 

LEWIS CURT 

CHARLES H. TRUSSELL, 

LOWELL HOLBROOK, 

ROYAL PHELPS, 

DAVID LANE, 

JAMES BRYCE, 

DANIEL 8. MILLER, 

WILLIAM STURGIS, 

HENRY K. BOGERT, 

WILLIAM E. DovGE, 

soquee GAILLARD, Jr., 
A. HAND, 

Sanne Low, 

JOHN D. HEWLETT, 

B. J. HOWLAND, 

BENJ. BABCOCK, 





J. D. JONES, President. 

| CHARL ES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice-Pres't. 
J. D. HEWLETT, 3d Vice-Pres't. 
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OR SALE.—A beautiful Farm a4 Residence 
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DEPARTMENTS OF THE PAPER. 


Editorial Department.—All letters for this department, and 
all manuscripts offered for publication, to be addressed * Editor 
Christian Union, 27 Park Place, New York.” Unaccepted articles 
will be returned, if, at the time they are sent, this is requested. and 
sufficient postage stamps are enclosed. Manuscripts not so accom- 
panied will not be preserved, and subsequent requests for their 
return cannot be complied with. 

The Publishers’ Department contains nothing but matters 
relating to the business of the paper itself and its relations to Sub- 
scribers and Agents. 

The Business Department contains advertisements set in 
* reading matter type "’ to make them more attractive. 

The Advertising Columns contain advertisements more or 
less displayed, according to the taste of the advertiser, within due 
limits: rigidly excluding all patent medicines, surgical appliances, 
“blind” advertisements, and, so far as careful scrutiny will effect 
it, ali objectionabie matter of every kind. 





We want a SPECIAL AGENT in every town, to whom we are will- 
ing to pay a liberal compensation. Send to the Publishers for TERMS, &¢ 
OrFices: New York, 27 Park Place; Boston. 11 Bromfield 


Street: Cincinnati, Fourth and Elm Streets; Chicago, 14 Monroe 
Street; San Francisco, 339 Kearny Street. 





Hrexry Warp Berecuer, Editor. 





CHRIST THE SAVIOUR. 
r1INHERE is something striking to the imagina- 

tion in the spectacle of the whole Christian 
Church uniting, as at Christmas and Easter, in 
loving commemoration of One who lived and died 
eenturies ago. The world is involved in a chaos 
of present and living interests ; a thousand ques- 
tions of public policy and private interest engage 
society ; every man finds the days too short for 
the matters of thought and feeling and action that 
erowd upon him. Upon this whirl of occupation 
there falls as it were a moment's lull; and all 
through busy Christendom millions of hearts turn 
with one impulse toward an event of eighteen 
hundred years ago. 

The question perpetually recurs with fresh in- 
terest, what is the real and vital connection be- 
tween that event and our present lives ? What can 
Jesus of Nazareth be to us men of this generation? 

Whatever misconception, whatever superstition, 
has clouded the fair image of Christ in the minds 
of men, one idea has always in some form been 
tenaciously held. It is contained in the word of 
annunciation spoken before his birth: ‘Thou 
shalt call his name Jesus, for he shall save his peo- 
ple from their sins.” 

That truth, that Christ isa Saviour from sin, has 
never been lost from the mind of the Church. Ob- 
scured, disguised, perverted, it has still had vital- 
ity enough to keep Christianity alive in spite of a 
thousand errors ; it has had fruitfulness enough to 
do for men even in the darkest ages of Christianity 
what the highest heathen religion and philosophy 
never could do for them. And to-day, amid worlds 
of thought so novel, and discoveries so vast, that 
the mind sometimes grows almost dizzy before 
them ; to-day, deep in the hearts of men there re- 
mains the profoundest sense that of all evils the 
sin within us is the worst, and that in deliverance 
from it is the only issue that can make of life a 
victory. 

But, as a practical matter, how does or how can 
Christ save us from the selfishness, the falsity, the 
indolence, the baseness, which are the burden of 
our lives? That is the question on whose answer 
everything depends. 

We do not say that a man is saved from the sin 
of drunkenness while he continues to get drunk. 
We do not think that a man is saved from the sin 
of anger when he is in the habit of bursts of pas- 
sion, any more than we should regard him as saved 
from a fever while the fire still raged in his veins. 
A man is saved from sin when he ceases to sin. 
He can be saved only by being helped to leave 
off sinning. When he ceases to get drunk and 
lives soberly ; when he no longer yields to fits of 
passion; when he stops hoarding and uses his 
money benevolently—then he is saved from drunk- 
enness, from anger, from covetousness. When the 
change extends from the top to the bottom of his 
whole nature; when all inordinate desires are 
bitted and curbed, and every faculty yields music 
to the touch, and his soul is filled and governed by 
that divine disposition which we call love—then 

the man is saved altogether. 

Nothing other than this is being saved at all. 
If it were possible—as under the Divine adminis- 
tration it is not—to sin, to go wrong in feeling and 
will, and be relieved from all unpleasant conse- 
quences, still, that would not be to be saved from 
sin. It would be escape from punishment, which 





It is something incompara- 
He 


is a far lower matter. 
bly better than that which Christ promises. 
will save his people from their sins. 

Observe that this is a slow process. None of us 
gets rid of a single bad habit in a moment ora day. 
There is nothing in the Christian religion that will 
entirely transform a man at once. And, further, 
there is nothing that will transform him at all 
without effort on his own part. Christianity is 
not a labor-saving contrivance. It does not in the 
smallest degree lessen the need of the utmost exer- 
tion in whoever would profit by it. On the con- 
trary, Christ and his Apostles used the very strong- 
est language that could be used, to rouse men to 
the most intense and unremitting exertion. Being 
saved from sin is slow work, and it is hard work. 

How, then, does Christ save us, if we are still left 
in some sense to work out our own salvation ? First, 
he inspires us to set about that work. He gives 
such a glorious ideal of life, we so see in him the 
beauty of goodness, that our souls are roused to 
break from their ignoble ways and strive upward. 
Nothing so makes a man in love with purity as the 
sight of purity. Many a man has been lifted out 
of debasing sins against which he had vainly 
struggled, by coming to know and love a pure, 
sweet woman. It is the sight of embodied good- 
ness that makes us long to be good. Many a 
mother by the quiet unselfishness of her life fills 
her children with a desire to be like her that 
makes them in their turn unselfish. There are ob- 
scure men and women who hardly in their lives 
utter a word of conscious teaching, who by their 
example do more to make people around them 
gentle, and truthful, and Christlike, than any 
preacher can do. It is not those who talk about 
goodness but those who are good that are the 
light of the world. 

Now, in Jesus Christ, even as we see him at the 
distance of eighteen hundred years, all goodness 
transcendently shines. Those who get nearest to 
the understanding of him, who take in their 
hearts the fullest sense of him, are fired with the 
most earnest longing to grow into all goodness. 
Nor is it only the historical Christ who exerts this 
influence. Christ reproduced in living portraiture 
in his true followers—in other words, the Christ- 
like disposition in men and women—carries on the 
same work which Jesus in the flesh began. It was 
said ‘‘In him was life, and the life was the light of 
men”; and he in turn said to his followers: ‘‘ Ye 
are the light of the world.” That is, the influence 
which he shed into men’s hearts was to be by 
them in turn shed upon others, and so on to the 
end of time. And so John, and Peter, and all the 
disciples became, as it were, reproductions—im- 
perfect, but genuine—of Christ's life. There 
shone from them something of that radiance of 
goodness which they had caught from their Mas- 
ter. That influence has been passed along ever 
since. That is the true and glorious Apostolical 
succession—the transmission through one gen- 
eration of lives after another of the Christ-like 
disposition embodied in men and women. So, 
in a Christian family, before the child is old 
enough to know what Christ or God means, Christ 
begins to act upon it through its mother. The 
Christ in her—the disinterested love, higher than 
the mere maternal instinct of the brute—the gen- 
tleness, the self-control, the tender wisdom, which 
she has learned, is all rayed forth upon the child. 
As it grows and unfolds, it receives and absorbs 

all she has to give of this higher life, this Christ- 
life. So, always, where we come in contact with 
men and women of noble character, and from them 
almost insensibly catch a sense of how exquisite a 
thing goodness is, and are drawn toward it, Christ 
through them is acting upon us. The historical 
Christ stands always, and in brightening efful- 
gence as knowledge grows with time ; stands as a 
perpetual inspiration, transcendently higher than 
anyone since has attained, a spotless ideal before 
which the best must bow in humility. But, along 
with this Christ of written record we must recog- 
nize the unwritten Christ who shines forth in every 
holy disposition, in every life of self-sacrifice, in 
every martyr and every saint—the martyrs of to- 
day as well as of old, the saints of our own fire- 
side. 

Christ, we have said, impels men to strive to- 
ward goodness by showing in himself its attract- 
iveness. But there is more than that. He not 
only shows us what to aspire toward : in him is dis- 
closed the power by which alone we can rise—for 
in him is disclosed the love of God. Without 
Christ men have seen afar off the noble ideal of 
goodness, and yearned toward it, and yet despair- 
ed because of their own weakness. But, looking 
upon Christ, getting at the meaning of his life, 





coming into companionship with him, we come 
upon that most glorious truth: ‘‘ God with us.” 
Our hearts accept Jesus as the disclosure of 
the Divine disposition. Ile has taught us and 
shown us what God is like,—not a veiled mystery, 
not an iron fate, not a cold judge, but a father. 
He yearns over us ; he governs all the order of the 
universe for the blessing of his creatures; he free- 
ly forgives us; even before we turn toward him, 
he is seeking us. He, in his infinitude, is doing 
what Jesus did upon an earthly scale—giving his 
life for men ; loving with a saving love all souls 
that he has made; making even suffering the min- 
ister of his mercy. And Jesus himself, as our fore- 
runner, walking through life’s darkest places and 
tasting its bitterest cup, came forth into immortal 
victory and peace. For men, thenceforward, there 
is struggle, there is sorrow, there is darkness, but 
there is no despair. We are still out upon the 
ocean ; we must watchfully hold the rudder and 
toilfully adjust the canvas; but the breath of God 
is ready to fill our sails, and waft us to the blessed 
shores. 

So, Christ saves men. And we get the good of his 
life and death as we put our hearts to school to 
him, grow into his likeness, and join ourselves with 
him in the work of helping men toward God. 





THE SILENT PARTNER. 


rTNHAT vigorous young disturber of the peace, 

Miss Kate Field, (who runs down some six or 
seven dozen of organized imbecilities before break- 
fast, washes her hands, and says, like Hotspur, 
‘*Fie upon this quiet life! I want work!”) has 
lately called public attention to the condition of 
the charity hospitals of New York. The report of 
the Local Visiting Committee, composed of con- 
scientious and capable women, and her own care- 
ful investigations bear witness to a reign of dirt, 
scantiness, discomfort, inefficiency, and neglect 
which would discredit the management of an army 
in camp. It is not necessary to recount the sick- 
ening details. And, in justice, it must be said 
that some of the evils complained of are probably 
inseparabie from the bad system of gathering 
hundreds of diseased creatures under one roof. 
But the dirt, and the insufficiency of proper food 
and bedding and clothing and towels and soap, 
the lack of proper nursing and intelligent super- 
vision, are curable defects. 

From Philadelphia there comes a cheerfuller re- 
port. Thirteen years ago a few benevolent Friends 
organized in that city a Woman's Hospital, de- 
signed especially to furnish clinical privileges to 
the Woman's Medical College. This institution 
has grown far beyond the hopes of its founders. 
Its resident physicians, officers, and nurses are all 
women. Its Board of Managers is composed of 
twenty-four women, two of whom are on patrol 
duty each month. Their visits are frequent, ir- 
regular, and unannounced. They inspect every 
room, closet, and stair-way, examine attic, and 
cellar, and door-yard ; poke up beds and bedding ; 
scrutinize the blankets and towels ; taste the food ; 
confer with the nurses; call on the cooks; and 
have friendly talks with the patients themselves. 
In a word, these intelligent and competent house- 
keepers manage the hospital upon the same prin- 
ciples of economy, thoroughness, order, cleanli- 
ness, cheerfulness, kindliness, which they bring to 
bear in their own homes. 

The bane and antidote are both before us. Hos- 
pital reform, like many another social regenera- 
tion, waits to-day for the ingenious brain, the 
patient energy, the skilled hands of women. The 
new times demand new measures. Almost up to 
our own day two powerful causes operated to 
keep woman out of public affairs. One was that 
her place was not ready for her. The other, that 
she was not ready for her place. The spirit of 
previous ages, and hence the organized action, has 
been utilitarian, selfish, aggressive. If ‘‘ the great- 
est good of the greatest number” had been the 
motto of any nation, that “greatest number” 
would have stood for Number One. But thespirit 
of this age is humanitarian. It is true that our 
promise is vastly better than our performance. 
But Americans, at least, have learned to abhor 
slavery, to prefer arbitration and concession to 
war, to consider idiots and madmen as the wards 
of the State, to defend the right of children to 
knowledge against the cupidity of parents, to rec- 
ognize the claim of animals to protection, even to 
see that a criminal is not an outcast from the 
Father's household, and, blunderingly and slowly, 
to attempt his reclamation. The work which fol- 
lows on this new apprehension of social relations 
belongs peculiarly to women, as the occupations 
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founded on the belief in the excellence of brute 
force belonged peculiarly to men. 

Again, ever since the Old-Testament matrons 
ground their corn between stones and sewed the 
skins their husbands brought home, and baked, 
and brewed, and made wine, and taught their 
slaves, and tended their sick, and adorned them- 
selves to find favor in sight of their lords, house- 
hold cares and business have subdued women to 
what they worked in. Solomon’s perfect woman 
takes one’s breath away with her enterprise ; but 
there have been generations like her, whose first 
untroubled rest was in the grave. Now, however, 
machinery stands ready to do half the work of 
women at half the cost. Presently it will accom- 
plish still more and charge stillless. Organization, 
also, is to diminish the labor and the cost of do- 
mestic life. Thus there is growing a great emanci- 
pated class who fulfill all the duties of housekeeper, 
wife, and mother, and yet have leisure, culture, 
and energy for other service. Besides these exists 
a host of unmarried women whose talents ought 
to be utilized by society. 

Life is so complex in our day that the pressure 
of the new knowledge that must be learned, of the 
new activities that must be pushed, greatly over- 
burdens men with care, labor, responsibility, while 
women escape their share. We do not infer from 
the wretched condition of our hospitals that their 
managers are necessarily indifferent or brutal. 
They are doubtless busy with a multitude of 
affairs, and half-persuaded that evils whose begin- 
ning no one remembers are irremediable. Culti- 
vated, humane, fine-fibred men, of quick perception 
and executive force, are called upon for so much 
service that they cannot afford time to supervise 
hospitals, jails, reformatories, schools. But women 
of this class are often women of leisure, always 
women of conscience and aspirations toward help- 
fulness. The Sanitary Commission proved their 
eapacity. The need of the hospitals should be 
their opportunity. 

There is no good reason why the Commissioners 
of Charities and Correction should not be women. 
We could name three, out of hand, as exact in 
judgment, through long experience among the 
poor and criminal classes, as distinguished for 
executive ability, as they would be above suspicion 
of partisanship or corruption. Since they could 
not ‘fix a primary,” however, this vision of their 
official usefulness is doubtless Utopian. But posi- 
tions involving hard work and little or no pay 
even politics might find its account in conceding 
to women. 

There is not the slightest heresy of woman's 
rights in this proposition. Not a grain of powder 
is hereby added to that slow match of woman 
suffrage which is one day to blow up society. The 
question which antedates, and to which these are 
subsidiary and distant, is the question of woman’s 
responsibility and duty to the modern community. 
Till yesterday the world remanded women to pri- 
vate life and exhorted them to private virtues. 
To-morrow it will eagerly demand of them public 
virtues as well. For its best hope is that, of the 
new social fabric, in alarger sense than the Psalmist 
dreamed of, ‘‘our daughters may be as corner- 
stones.” 





WASHINGTON S COACH AND SIX. 


~T was a vastly significant debate which took 
place last week in the House of Representa- 
tives. General Stewart L. Woodford had intro- 
duced a bill for reforming some of those evils in 
our Civil Service which at once produce and indi- 
eate a sad demoralization in the tone of public life. 
The particular object of his bill is to abolish moi- 
eties and perquisites, the use of publie carriages for 
private purposes, the employment of soldiers and 
messengers as private servants, and various kin- 
dred abuses which have gradually crept into 
practice. In advocating his bill, General Wood- 
ford made a speech which had the grave faults 
of being very much in earnest, and of telling 
some home truths. He said, for instance, that 
it was time for the dominant party to open 
its doors and windows, to let in the air and sun- 
light, and to clean out the ancient cobwebs; that 
the people were resolved upon reform, and that if 
the present Congress would not heed their de- 
mand, they would send men there who would see 
the right, and would dare to do it. Parties, he 
declared, were but instruments, not ends; and 
even the great Republican party could only endure 
by giving to the people good government and an 
honest Administration. 
This, it must be allowed, was very eccentric talk 
for a modern politician ; and the echoes of General 





Woodford’s eloquence had searcely died away 
upon the ears of the startled House, when he was 
replied to by a gentleman not altogether unknown 
to fame either in war or peace, and not wholly un- 
used to the habit of speaking his mind freely. So 
far as can be judged from the synopsis of his 
speech furnished by the newspapers, this gentle- 
man replied to the criticism upon the official abuses 
at present indulged in by declaring that similar 
abuses were practised in the early days of the Re- 
public. Weare told that he ‘‘ sneered ” at General 
Woodford’s references to the purity of our fore- 
fathers, and declaimed about ‘‘the ostentatious 
display of George Washington, who never traveled 
a rod without making a requisition on the Quarter- 
master’s Department for six horses and a coach 
for himself, and four horses and a coach for his 
secretary.” 

Of course, even if it could be shown that Wash- 
ington and his great contemporaries in public of- 
fice indulged in practices that are wrong, it would 
not make such indulgence right on the part of of- 
fice-holders now ; but if that fling at Washington 
and the other founders of the Republic be an un- 
just one, it would be an enormous moral detri- 
ment to the people to have it pass uncorrected. 

We will not stop to speak of the accusation that 
Washington was addicted to ‘ostentatious dis- 
play,” merely remarking that the charge has nota 
particle of evidence to rest upon, and is contra- 
dicted by the whole tenor of his character and 
life, and by the testimony of all credible witnesses. 
In his costume, manners, and equipage, he con- 
formed strictly to the habits of his time; and this 
even though he wore a three-cornered hat, carried 
a sword, and drove two horses, or four, or six. But 
this is a small matter. The people of to-day, per- 
haps, care very little about ‘‘ostentatious display,” 
but they care a great deal about official honesty ; 
and it is a matter of much interest to them to know 
whether Washington and the other public men of 
his time were or were not greedy of the public 
money, eager to lay hold of perquisites and con- 
tingent fees, and inclined to turn to private use 
the servants and the property of the public. 

Happily, upon this subject we are not left to 
conjecture or vague tradition ; but there are in the 
diaries, accounts, and letters of the men of that 
time the amplest means of determining theirspirit 
and behaviour in public life ; and a careful study 
of these justifies us in saying that the American 
people have no oceasion now to give up their old 
faith that, whatever may be the case with the chief 
publie men of our time, the chief public men of the 
Revolutionary and post-Revolutionary eras were, 
in all matters of pecuniary concern, of the most 
delicate, self-denying, and even chivalrous purity. 
The sneer which would drag them to the low level 
of office-holders insensitive to fine considerations 
of honor, and burning with lust for gain, is an his- 
torical calumny. 

But what is to be said concerning the specific 
statement about Washington above quoted? Is 
it true or is it false? Of course, if taken literally, 
with reference to any period of Washington's six- 
teen years of public service, it is grotesquely un- 
true ; since, both as general for eight years, and as 
President for eight years, Washington often went 
afoot, commonly went on horseback, and in driv- 
ing usually drove a span. On his presidential 
tour through New England he was drawn by four 
horses, which were his own; and on his tour 
through the Southern States he was drawn by two 
horses, likewise his own. 

Besides this, it would be wrong for the Amer- 
ican people to forget that if ever there was a pub- 
lic servant who maintained toward his employers 
an absolute and almost Quixotic delicacy in money 
matters, it was Washington. He carried his 
scruples so far that he never took a salary. When 
he was appointed General, he said to Congress : 
‘*As no pecuniary consideration could have tempt- 
ed me to accept this arduous employment, I do 
not wish to make any profit from it. I will keep 
an exact account of my expenses. Those, I doubt 
not, they will discharge; and that is all I desire.” 
Such an account he kept. It is now to be seen in 
his own handwriting. Washington, as General, 
cost the country a few cents over $8.044 per year, 
during the war, besides the supplies furnished his 
military household by commissaries and others. 
He preserved the same spirit during his presi- 
dency. In his first inaugural speech he says: 
““When I was first honored with a call into the 
service of my country, then on the eve of an ardu- 
ous struggle for its liberties, the light in which I 
contemplated my duty required that I should re- 
nounce every pecuniary consideration. From this 
resolution I have in no instance departed. And 








being still under the impressions which produced 
it, I must decline as inapplicable to myse any 
share in the personal emoluments, which may be 
indispensably included in a permanent provision 
for the executive department ; and must accord- 
ingly pray that the pecuniary estimates for the 
station in which I am placed may, during my con- 
tinuance in it, be limited to such actual expendi- 
tures as the public good may be thought to re- 
quire.” Such was Washington’s spirit as a holder 
of public office. The man who will take no salary 
of course can have no perquisites. He who serves 
the public, and accepts in return only what it costs 
him for actual expenses, cannot be justly accused 
of official greed or indecorum, even though among 
those expenses should be included the use of six 
horses required for the President's service on some 
grand occasion of state. 

Upon this whole business of the pay of their 
public servants, the American people are ready to 
do what is just and even liberal. They say to 
their servants: Take such a compensation as you 
ought to have. Do it openly, squarely, and above 
board. And then be satisfied, and do not hang 
around the public treasury like pick-pockets and 
sneak-thieves. 





OCCASIONAL NOTES. 

—An advertisement in another column an- 
nounces that arrangements have been made looking 
toward the preparation of a biography of the late Rev. 
Dr. E. N. Kirk. His life covered a very interesting 
period in the religious history of this country, and a 
faithful memoir will be of no small interest and value. 

—A correspondent of the Nation presents to 
Congress a petition, under the appropriate title of “A 
Last Dying Request.” ‘It has always,’’ he says, “been 
the custom for the hangman to grant the last simple 
request to the man about to be hanged. Let us, then, 
as men doomed to destruction, pray that Congress, for 
decency’s sake, may omit from the new issue of irre- 
deemable paper the words, ‘ The United States promise 
to pay one dollar,’ ete.’’ The inscription he proposes 
runs thus: 

“ This is a Dollar, 
(E Pluribus Unum,) 
God Save 
The United States of America.” 

—Dr. John Hall has uttered nothing better of 
late than his manly letter to the Tribune in rebuke of 
intemperate temperance. It was especially timely in 
view of the fierce assaults that have been made upon 
Dr. Howard Crosby, who had the courage to express 
less stringent views as to total abstinence than those 
commonly received. There is a strong tendency to a 
tyranny of public opinion upon this matter among 
good people. In advocating total abstinence as the 
wisest course, it should be distinctly recognized that a 
man may hold different views without being any the 
less a Christian or a good man. The phrases in which 
Dr. Hall rebukes the excesses and the counterfeits of a 
noble reform are admirable. Of the expression “in- 
telligent and consistent temperance,” to which excep- 
tion had been taken, he says, among other things: 

“Tt was intended to exclude rant, cant, dogmatism, the 
wen A selfishness that trades on temperance reform, and the 
nonest or dishonest blundering which makes the reform a re- 
ligion. Itis not ‘intelligent and consistent temperance’ to 
ianpute base motives, to employ abusive language against 
honest men, even if they are not total abstamers; to settle 
nice and still disputed questions in Hebrew, in chemistry, in 
physiology, in language which the ‘ great wogld outside’ takes 
as proof that the speakers are under-educated, to rest a good 
cause on doubtful when it can be sustained on assured 

round, or to strike as vehemently and passionately at fel- 


ow-laborers on the right and left as at the common enemy in 
front.”’ 


—We have read with no common interest the 
Sermon preached last August by Professor Edwards 
A. Park at the funeral of the Rev. Dr. Richard 8. Storrs, 
of Braintree, Mass. It isa tribute to the memory of one 
of the men who have made the greatness of New En- 
gland, and is wrought by a hand well fit for such a task. 
The style of Professor Park—clear, strong, and grave, 
its severe simplicity lighting up at times with the glow 
of imagination, fervid but controlled—suits well with 
the theme of such a life as Dr. Storrs’. He wasa genuine 
child of the Puritans. This record of him is an admir- 
able picture of the old ministerial life of New England. 
It gives us a vivid impression of the man himself,—in- 
heriting the influences of a long ancestry of preachers, 
spiritual, imaginative, intensely earnest ; a life of de- 
voted service to God and man; the austerity of.natural 
disposition and severe creed mellowing into autumn 
ripeness, zeal broadening and sweetening into charity. 
The story brings before us more than this: it reveals 
not only a man, but a type of men—the strenuous and 
heroic souls who grew up under the old Calvinism, 
That system is passing away, and with it are disappear- 
ing many of the characteristic traits which it fostered. 
It is deeply to be wished that the new generation 
should be penetrated with asense of the peculiar ex- 
cellence which inhered in the old forms of thought and 
life. The humility, the self-consecration, the holiness, 
which the Puritan theology developed in its best rep- 
resentatives, need to be known by those who would 
judge it with justice; need to be sympathetically felt 
by those who would build men up in Christian charac- 
ter. We hope this Sermon—with the beautiful sketch 
of Dr. Storrs’ later days which is appended by another 
band—may have a wide distribution, 
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INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


1. In the Congregational Church of this town more 
than half of the members belicve baptism a pre-requi- 
site to communion; inthe Methodist Church more than 
half believe immersion the only baptism, and have 
acted accordingly; in the Baptist Church more than 
half believe both of these and act accordingly. Should 
the first two be considered liberal and Christian, and 
the second narrow and bigoted? 


ERTAINLY not. A _ pedo-baptist who be- 
lieves that baptism is a pre-requisite to com- 
munion has no right to censure the Baptist churches 
for close communion. On this question there is a great 
deal of pulling out of motes by people whose own vis- 
ion is not clear. 
2. Please give me your opinion in full whether it is 
right to sell a bed-quilt at a church fair by lottery. 
Opinion in full: No. 


3. What did Christ mean when he said: ‘‘ I come not 
to send peace but a sword’’? 

That while the Gospel brings peace to the individual 
soul, and while its ultimate tendency is to bring peace 
to the whole earth, the first effect of the preaching of 
righteousness in a wicked world is to excite opposition, 
and consequent persecution and warfare. 


4. What is the use of prayer? 

If it had no other use it would serve an admirable 
purpose in bringing your soul into communion with 
the heart of your Father in heaven. Even though he 
knows your wants beforehand it is the highest mani- 
festation of love that he requires you to tell him about 
them— thus giving you the double blessing: that which 
you ask for, and the privilege of asking. 


5. Do you think that in heaven we shall have the 
affection for those whom we have never known that we 
entertain for our own dear ones? 

There is not sufficient knowledge of our condition 
hereafter to justify answem to such questions. It is 
enough to believe that every part of our spiritual 
nature will be better provided for in heaven than it 
can possibly be on earth. 

6. Is it right for a wife to join a different church from 
her husband, when all her family ties and early asso- 
ciations are in that, and all of his in the other? 

There is neither right nor wrong in the matter. Itis 
a question of prudence and not of duty. If it will pro- 
mote peace in the family, if the teachings of the church 
are not contrary to your conscience of truth, if there 
is a reasonable prospect that you will be happy and 
well-taught, go with your husband, unless youcan per- 
suade him on the same terms to go with you. 


7. Is grace before meat an ordinance, and its regular 
observance a duty? 

No. Christianity does not stop or stoop to regulate 
rites and ceremonies. It deals with the general prin- 
ciples of godliness, leaving men to adupt such partic- 
ular methods of culture, and such modes of expressing 
religious feeling as may seem best. Grace before meat 
is a most appropriate and beautiful custom. But he 
who says grace should eat with genuine thankfulness 
and moderation, not as a gluttonous man or a wine- 
bibber. 

8 Why did Jesus curse the fig-tree for not bearing 
fruit when it was not yet the time for figs ? 

The cursing of the fig-tree was only a parable in 
action—a kind of object lesson. And no parable is 
a complete representation of truth. Though it was 
not yet the season for figs, it is always the season for 
fruit in the human character and life. 


9. In the Lord’s prayer might not we say: ‘‘ Forgive 
us our trespasses a8 We OUGHT OF DESIRE to forgive’’? 
ete. 

The form is not binding. But it isa pity to spoil the 
prayer by putting in such saving clauses when they 
are of no avail, since Christ again and again assures 
us that we shall only be forgiven as we forgive. 

10. We do not know whether Darwin’s books ever 
appeared in this country as pamphlets or magazine 
articles. They have nearly all been reprinted in this 
country in book form by D. Appleton & Co. The one 
on Animals in Domestication is published by Orange 
Judd & Co. 

ll. My will to do as much good as possibile to my 
fellow-men has led me to read Materia Medica to a 
considerable extent, and also to read carefully and 
prayerfully the Holy Scriptures. I have concluded to 
follow one of these two professions. Which would you 
suggest would be the most appropriate ? 

Neither the Holy Scriptures nor Materia Medica are 
bad things in their places, but we never heard either 
of them called professions before. If you refer to the 
profession of medicine and the ministry, we advise you 
to let both alone. The only thing worse than an in- 
competent physician is an incompetent minister. 

12. Minor QuERIES.—(1) “‘ A young minister plenti- 
fully supplied with work in the shape of a country 
parish” is not advised to “struggle through Grote”’ 
for the purpose of obtaining a knowledge of the his- 
tory of Greece, but to try some shorter work. as Cur- 
tius’s, published by Scribner, Armstrong & Co. (2) We 
cannot advise a young married couple who have a cer- 
tainty of business in New England to move farther 
South, having no certainty of the means of livelihood, 
because they do not like the cold climate of New En- 


gland. There are worse things than a cold climate. 
(3) “A young man of literary tastes,” etc., can find 
many good editions of Shakspeare. For one of rather 
moderate price, we like Hazlitt’s, in four volumes, 
12mo., published by Routledge & Sons, London and 
New York. (4) We cannot estimate the ‘relative 
value”’ of the ‘“‘ American Cyclopedia,” and ‘ McClin- 
tock and Strong’s Cyclopedia of Biblical, Theological 
and Ecclesiastical Literature,” to a preacher who has 
few books. If possible he should have both. (5) “A 
Sunday-school teacher” will find Bamer on the Psalms 
(Harpers) and Cowles on Isaiah (Appleton) suited to 
her purpose, unless she wishes a larger book, in which 
case Lange is recommended. 

Just now we have an unusual flood of questions. We 
must lay many good ones aside. Questions merely 
curious or tending to excite controversy are generally 
passed over. 


~The Sunday-School. 


Resolved, says the Lynn Methodist Conference, that 
we deem it important to introduce into our Sunday-schools 
the hymns and tunes used in our social and public worship, to 
the exclusion of that trashy music and rhyme so fashionable 
in these days. But what is meant by “trashy”? We have 
seen schools throw themselves with much greater ardor into 
the singing of their pieces than most congregations show in 
getting through with their more serious hymns. As has been 
remarked before in this column, it is doubtful after all 
whether what appears to be trash to the mature mind has the 
effect of trash on the minds of the young. Must nursery 
songs be discarded because they are so ludicrous oftentimes? 














Mr. John Palmer, the Secretary of the Church of 
England Sunday-School Institute, while holding that the 
schools should be conducted first for the salvation of the 
children, thinks that they should also be careful to instil the 
principles and liturgies of the State Church into the young 
mind. The Secretary goes so far as to say that the Church 
must grow from its scholars, since the day is past when it can 
look for large accessions from other communions, which 
looks like making the Sunday-school a machine for denomi- 
national profit. Of course scholars will naturally grow up in 
the sectarian faith of their parents; that is, they generally do, 
but by no means ought the non-essentials of creeds, as such, 
to be made a part of necessary Sunday-school instruction. 

Every teacher knows and every scholar should be 
told that the best method of studying the lessons for each 
Sunday is with the aid of a good map of the localities men- 
tioned. To know just where the various places are, how far 
from each other and their relative position, will help im- 
mensely to fix in the mind whatever occurred in them. 
Scriptural scenes, incidents and facts become more real when 
associated in the imagination with a correct idea of where 
they all happened. For example, those who have never fol- 


: lowed the children of Israel in their wanderings on a map 


would at once discover what a new interest is attached to the 
subject when they can trace out their line of march from be- 
ginning to end; and in the case of the Saviour’s journeyings, 
all his miracles, words and sufferings come up more vividly to 
the mind, when the actual spots that he visited are made 
familiar to the eye. All this is being recognized and we are 
having maps of various kinds turned out now as an accom- 
paniment to the International Lessons. Some of them are 
excellent and just what every school should have. Several 
might be named as equally good, the one before us just now 
being published by Mr. John Beardshaw, of Cincinnati. It is 
a pictorial map of Palestine, of a convenient size and form, 
distinctly printed and colored, and in addition, marked off in 
equal squares to show the distances accurately. But no one 
can be at a loss to find good maps now-a-days for Sunday- 
school purposes. 


We are very much afraid that the correspondent who 
sends us the following communication has had a sad experi- 
ence with superintendents, otherwise it would be hard to ex- 
plain the outbursts egainst—well, some of them. It is com- 
mended for its hints: ‘*In many country parishes where the 
Sunday-school is languishing out of life, the cause is easily 
traceable to the acute dullness [if the paradox may be suf- 
fered] or chronic incapacity of its male superintendency. 
Might not instant relief often be found by infusing into the 
moribund body the vigor of some now mute, inglorious Mary 
full of grace? One often sees in his summer sojourn this 
dreary spectacle, and it is not uncommon in city visitations, 
though rarer than in the country. In the official chair sits a 
highly respectable, negatively good man, whom the ‘girls in 
the Bible-class unhesitatingly pronounce ‘poky,’ and for 
whose leadership the teachers have the respect which any 
man of straw naturally commands. Sometimes this imposing 
figure retains his position simply because not having life 
enough to break any of the commandments. Nobody is so 
bravely honest as to openly declare what everybody feels— 
that he is utterly out of place, and therefore as injurious to 
the successful working of the Sunday-school machinery as if 
he were an actual transgressor. Year after year the re- 
electing ‘aye’ is so unanimous that the self-complacent 
incubus is really not to blame for never suspecting that the 
heart-cry of every one of these kindly and cowardly electors 
is, ‘Oh, wretched man that Iam, who shall deliver us from 
this body of death!’ This case calls imperatively for the 
self-sacrificing heroism of superintendicide”’ [really, does the 
writer mean it?] ‘“‘and nothing else will avail. But in an 
astonishing number of instances the superintendent keeps 
the place which he not only doesn’t fill, but hasn’t sufficient 
faculty even to ‘rattle around in,’ from what seems sheer 
necessity. He is the only man to be had. But why have a 
man, then? No one but Solomon doubts that, counting one 
by one, at least half a dozen women might be found in this 
very parish the bright consummate flower of whose eligible 
males is this fatal fossil in the superintendent’s chair—half a 
dozen women who are infinitely better fitted by nature and 
grace for the position. It really looks asif the Creator, who 
is apt to adapt means to ends, had made woman with special 
reference to the nceds of the young, and that this adaptability 





did not stop with their physical necessitics. Why not try the 





experiment of utilizing some portion of the feminine enthu- 
siasm, tact, and devotion now mourning in secret places, and 
furtively gnashing its teeth and writhing in public places 
over the high-handed murder of innocents at the hands of a 
good, forsooth !—but good-for-nothing, superintendent ?” 


Art AMotes, 


THE ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 


Opening receptions at the National Academy of 
Design are notoriously unsatisfactory to those who attend 
with a desire to see the pictures; but the Executive Com- 
mittee this year hit upon a plan which made the occasion 
much more enjoyable than it has been of late. The galleries 
were open to invited guests during the whole of Wednesday, 
so that those who dreaded the crush of a dress reception 
could look over the pictures by daylight, while the crowd in 
the evening, considerably diminished by this innovation, was 
not so excessive as it has often been. We have, moreover, 
the unaccustomed satisfaction of seeing our artists well 
represented on the walls; and even the Sculpture room, usu- 
ally bare of attractions, contains this year at least two works 
which are worthy of attention. 

So exceptional is this last fact that we are fain to begin by 
bespeaking for Mr. John Rogers’ statue, ‘* Hide and Seek,” the 
attention to which it is entitled. We doubt, indeed, if any- 
one can look casually at this charming little figure without 
stopping to look again. It is agirl of some six years standing 
behind an ornamented garden-post, and making herself as in- 
visible as possible, her face brimming with excitement while 
she calls the signal for the search to begin. The poise of the 
figure, the natural position of the hand in holding back the 
skirt of her unruly dress, the eager expression as she peers 
cautiously from her hiding-place—these are among the best 
bits of realism that Mr. Rogers has executed. Ameri- 
can life may furnish many simple subjects like this if our 
sculptors have the genius to discern them; and those who 
professed to believe that the ‘‘ Rogers groups ’’ would receive 
no worthy additions after the war ended may as well confess 
their mistake. S. M. Freeborne sends a life-size “St. Agnes,” 
with the symbolic lamb at her feet. It is a graceful, well- 
modelled figure, a sweet, maidenly face—altogether a restful 
subject to look upon with the roar of New York streets in 
one’s ears. 

Some four hundred pictures, mostly oil-paintings, form the 
bulk of the collection. Among the first that will catch the 
eye on ascending the stairs is a branch of apple-blossoms, 
hanging over the coping of a weather-stained wall. Cata- 
logues were not ready at the time of our visit, and we do not 
know the artist's name, but she or he has done the work well, 
and can afford to laugh at the not unnatural blunder of the 
committee in at first placing the canvas wrong side up, even 
as the Royal Academicians lately did for a picture of Mr. 
Ruskin’s. Passing on to the southwest corner of the corridor, 
we are confronted by a most extraordinary composition, 
catalogued as “The Song,” by Van Schaick. The painting 
and drawing show a good degree of technical power; but we 
cannot undertake to prescribe the emotions with which he 
should be filled who pauses to study the work—let each vis- 
itor judge for himself. In No. 8 we have one of those prim- 
itive school-houses which are still to be seen among New 
England hills. Many a busy man will look upon the red 
clapboards of this rude building, and find himself on the in- 
stant seated (in spirit at least) on the hacked and ink-stained 
bench with which be was familiar in boyhood. Perhaps 
he may recognize in the small boy who chalks the artist's 
initials, W. H., on the school-house, a very tolerable portrait 
of himself as a “ barefoot boy.’”’ Mr. Winslow Homer does 
this sort of work well, as instanced also in No. 358 in the West 
room. 

Passing into the North Room the visitor stops wonderingly 
before a composition by E. Vedder, an American artist, whose 
works are not very often seen in our exhibitions. The sub- 
ject is a “‘Féte Champétre.” Dancing figures, in the most 
outlandish of medizeval costumes, musicians, servants, and 
so on fill the long, narrow queerly-designed frame. There is 
something fascinating and yet not altogether pleasing in the 
sentiment of the painting. As one studies it, suggestions of 
jealousies, rivalries and passions among the dancers discover 
themselves. Daggers may be drawn and blood spilt on the 
green grass, and terror may not inappropriately take the 
place of revelry. Perhaps the outré costumes recall Froissart 
and the fétes which in his pages so often end in strife; but 
for some reason the impression left by this singular picture 
is in all respects appropriate to the age which the artist has 
chosen to illustrate. Mr. J. O. Eaton's “Godiva” is in this 
room, and it is more pleasing than are most attempts to illus- 
trate that famous bit of poetised history. The lady is repre- 
sented as preparing to disrobe herself in an alcove, beyond 
which a glimpse is caught of the silent deserted town, and of 
the waiting palfrey. We are not in the habit of recklessly 
commending the nude in art, and are therefore the more 
willing to bestow praise when we find an example which 
seems to us inoffensive and the outgrowth of a genuine art- 
istic feeling. Two large Marines, respectively by E. Moran 
and D. T. Richards, will repay examination. Moran's picture 
should be compared with the large one by De Haas in the 
South Room (No. 304). The two are the same in subject, but 
sufficiently different in treatment to form a striking contrast. 
Moran has given usa wreck and gale on a sandy coast, and 
De Haas the same on a rocky coast. The action of the sea in 
each instance is carefully studied and well rendered. Doubt- 
less it was wise in the Committee to place these pictures as 
far apart as possible, for proximity would have provoked 
criticism which must needs have been adverse to one or other 
of the artists. Nos. 169 and 170 are good specimens of William 
Hart’s best line of work, namely, landscapes of cabinet size. 

The Shakespeare (No. 301) in the South room is chiefly inter- 
esting because it is painted by Mr. Page, and because it is 
unfinished. The picture is not far enough advanced toward 
completion to show what possibilities of development are in 
the artist’s mind. As it stands it certainly conveys but a poor 
notion of Mr. Page’s draughtsmanship, and quite fails to raise 
our ideal of the man Shakespeare. All these shortcomings 
must vanish, as a matter of course, as the picture progresses, 
for the artist has deeply studied the subject, and all who 


know his perfected work will be sure to allow for the defects 
which are here so manifest that it is small credit to discover 


them. 
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JACK FROST. 


By Mrs. S. M. WALSH. 


E thought Jack Frost 
Had gone away, 
Not to come back 
For many a day. 
He’s here again! Heigho! Heighol 
He's at the very door, 
Hear the old fellow puff and blow! 
Just hear him stamp and roar! 


Nimble as ever, 
He skipped along, 
Whistling and singing 
A rollicking song ; 
“Heigho! Heigho! what fluffy snow! 
Not hard enough by half; 
I'M show you now what I call snow.” 
And he laughed a jolly laugh. 


Hard as flint 
Grew the flying snow; 
Solid as iron 
The ground below ; 
And Jack Frost whistled: ‘*Heigho! Heigho! 
Bring out your sleighs and bells; 
Just let me blow across the snow, 
For I’ve a breath that tells!’’ 


Naughty Jack Frost 
He kept a-blowing, 
And the clouds o’erhead 
They kept a-snowing. 
But while he whistled “* Heigho! Heigho!l" 
And the sleigh-bells jingled along, 
Under sheets of ice and pillows of snow 
Was sounding a plaintive song. 


Oh! Jack Frost, listen, 
For down below, 
In their dismal prison 
Under the snow, 
The flowers sigh: ‘*Heigho! Heighol 
Will this hard earth never break ? 
Will the kind sun never melt the snow, 
And give us a chance to wake?” 


Oh! grim Jack Frost, 
Dissolve in tears! 
For warm and bright 
The sun appears! 
The earth grows soft; Heigho! Heigho! 
A melting mood is hers! 
And down below its sheets of snow 
Each slumbering flower stirs! 





AN ANSWER TO MYSELF. 
My Dear ‘ Outsider.” 


HARDLY know whether to consider your 

kindly response to my “Open Letter,’’ published 
afew weeks since in the Christian Union, as compli- 
mentary or no. I wrote it to the ministry. The answer 
comes from a layman. I wrote it to an ecclesiastic. 
The answer comes from one who signs himself ‘‘an 
outsider.”” And your statement that you could not 
have given so well yourself the reasons which keep you 
out of the church, though you intend it as a compli- 
ment, I am inclined to take itasa rebuke. It is the 
misfortune of those who write for the newspapers, as 
it is of those who preach, that they never can select 
their own audiences. So it happens, frequently, that 
the men for whom counsel is needed decline it, and the 
men who can only be injured by it take it only too 
eagerly. What is one man’s meat is another man’s 
poison. And we are, most of us, only too eager to re- 
ject the meat and take the poison. 

You recognize the fact that I appreciate, to some 
considerable extent, your criticisms on the church, and 
agree with them. Perhaps you will be none the less 
ready to hear a fair statement from me of what I con- 
ceive to be some of the real reasons which keep “ out- 
siders” out of the church. Some of these may lie in 
the churches, more are in yourselves. 

You have a great deal to say, perhaps not too much, 
respecting the inconsistencies of church-members. You 
have very exalted ideas, none too exalted, of the 
ideal character and conduct of the followers of Jesus 
Christ. Is there nota lurking reserve in your mind? 
Are you quite ready to give up all and to do all that 
appertains to a consistent Christian life. You are 
quite confident that you are every whit as good as 
some church-members. I should hope so. Judas was 
achurch-member. But are you quite ready to live up 
to your own sense of what the highest sense of honor 
requires of church-members? You would probably 
agree that church-members owe some duties to the 
church; that a church-member who is never in the 
prayer-meeting, or the Sabbath-school, and irregularly 
at the church, is lacking in very plain and evident 
duties. Are you ready to take up the obligations that 
belong to a member of the organization? You would 
probably agree that a professing Christian who has set 
his affections on things above, and who claims to be 
seeking first the kingdom of God and his righteousness, 
should exhibit rather less eagerness in the pursuit of 
wealth, and rather more enthusiasm in the pursuit of 
godliness than most of usdo. Are you ready to carry 
out in business and social circles your own conception 
of a Christian life in this respect? You would be ready 
to preach to professing Christians moderation in their 
amusements. Are you ready to practice it? You would 
say, with unmeasured contempt, of a professor of re- 
ligion who did not maintain family prayers, He’s a 
pretty Christian! Are you maintaining a church in 





your house? Is there not lurking in your mind a 
vague impression that you have a freedom now that 
you would not have if you were to join the church? 
that by so doing you would assume obligations from 
which you now are free? 

This very common impression is thoroughly erro- 
neous. There is no foundation forit. There are not 
two sets of laws, one for professors of religion, and one 
for men that make no profession. If you have a right 
to go to the theater, so has Dr. Dullard. If you havea 
right to take an occasional spree, so has he. If you 
have a right to put your whole soul into a speculation, 
that you may make haste to get rich, he has the same 
right. If you are under no obligations to gather your 
children daily for religious worship and instruction, 
neither is he. The only difference between you two is 
that he recognizes and acknowledges his obligations; 
youdo not. But they exist none the less for being de- 
pied or ignored. The inconsistency is greater, but the 
sin is the same. One gives stint measure, the other 
uses false measure; the result is the same. 

Now, are you truly ready to take upon yourself all 
that, according to your own conception, not according 
to that of your minister, or your neighbor, but accord- 
ing to your own, is involved in church membership? 
If not, the real obstacle isin yourself, not in the 
church. 

Again: a common cause which keeps many people 
outside the church of Christ is a fear of being talked 
about. The world is very unjust, and the church is 
not always much better. When, therefore, a man 
unites with the church, all manner of motives are im- 
puted to him, except pure and honest ones, If heisa 
physician he is thought to be angling for patients; ifa 
lawyer, for practice; if a young lady, for beaux; if a 
young gentleman, the village gossips wonder what 
young lady heisafter. Men that utterly despise this 
sort of talk are not so superior to it as to be un- 
influenced by it. Men that would fearlessly breast a 
Niagara of abuse are averse to wade through a sewer 
of scandal. I have known strong men to have all their 
strength and usefulness plucked away from them for 
a time by this idle village gossip. It is not so much 
the fear of ridicule, I think, as the fear of talk,—an 
unwillingness to take a place of observation, to occupy 
the focus of gossip—that prevents many a man from 
uniting with the church. 

It is disagreeable. But it isa very petty sort of per- 
secution, and one not to be afraid of. Our modern 
methods of making a profession of religion are not 
above criticism. But making a profession is a thing 
inherently right. ‘ Ye are the light of the world. ... 
Neither do men light a candle and put it under a 
bushel, but on a candle-stick.’”” No man should 
hesitate to show his colors because it will subject him 
to shots from the enemy: least of all when they are 
only blank cartridges. A man may be loyal and make 
no profession of it. But our army officers were always 
and justly skeptical of the loyalty which they dis- 
covered in the South, which had made no sign till the 
American flag floated over the town. If you really 
believe that you have lived in the past without God, 
and have sinned against Him, you ought not to hesitate 
tosay so. If you really mean to consecrate yourself 
henceforth to his service, you ought not to be unwill- 
ing the world should know it. And if this is not true, 
then the reason why you are an ‘“ ovtsider”’ is chiefly 
in yourself, not in the church. 

There are a great many who are kept outside of the 
church without any recognized reason, by a sort of 
moral inertia. They stand at the threshold of the 
church Jike a bashful youth at the door of the parlor, 
at an evening party. He wanted to come, but now he 
is here he wishes he was away again. Or, like a boy 
who has longed to go to school, but who, when the day 
comes, would, if he could, postpone till to-morrow the 
entrance on his new and untried life. I take it that 
one of the advantages of a revival of religion is that it 
affords just impetus enough to overcome this inertia. 

Still one other cause, and perhaps the most common 
one of all, why men do not join the church is because 
they really do not want to. They sometimes feel as 
though they ought. They sometimes imagine that 
there is a virtue in the act, and submit to it, as a Ro- 
man Catholic devotee submits to his penance. They 
sometimes suffer under an unquiet conscience, and 
think to escape it in the church. But tbe church is no 
magnet. Christian fellowship has for them no attrac- 
tions. They are not like Daniel in his exile, who when 
he could not go up to the temple at Jerusalem opened 
his window and prayed toward it. If asked by others, 
or by themselves, Why do you not join the church? 
they employ their conscience like a skillful lawyer to 
frame pleas in defense. But if they told the simple 
truth their answer would be, I do not want to. 

Do you long to join God’s church? Is there a yearn- 
ing toward the true people of God? Repelled by the 
coldness, the formality, the hypocrisy in the churches, 
do you yet hunger for the Christian fellowship of the 
true, the pure, the faithful? Does the communion of 
saints mean anything to you? The American traveler 
in a foreign land warms instantly and instinctively 
toward every fellow American. The community of 
language and nationality is sufficient; if it be not ac- 
companied by habits and character such as to disgrace 
the national name. Are you a pilgrim and stranger 
yearning for the fellowship of those who are of the 
same country, on the same voyage, who speak the 
same language of heaven as yourself? If not, if the 
church has no attractions to you, if it is a hospital, not 





a home, if there is no yearning for it, nor for that fel- 
lowship which it at least professes to supply, then do 
not imagine that you are shut out from it by its high 
walls and its barred gates. You are really shut out 
from it by your own inclinations. 


Yours, sincerely, Latcus. 








THE CHURCH OF UTRECHT. 


By EDWARD STANWOOD. 


-E IS Infallible Holiness, Pope Pius IX., in his 

most recent encyclical letter, reserves his se- 
verest censure for the Old Catholics. Among other 
grievous sins laid to their charge is that contained in 
the following sentence: 

“* But these men, going on more boldly in the way of iniquity 
and perdition, as by a just judgment of God it happens to 
heretical sects, have wished also to form to themselves a hie- 
rarchy, as we have said, and have chosen and set up for them- 
selves as their pseudo-Bishop a certain notorious apostate 
from the Catholic Faith, Joseph Hubert Reinkens; and, that 
nothing might be wanting to their impudence, for his conse- 
cration they have had recourse to those Jansenists of Utrecht 
whom they themselves, before their falling away from the 
Church, regarded with other Catholics as heretics and schis- 
matics.” 


The Pope has, in the use of the words italicised, per- 
sisted in an error which the Roman Church has held 
since September, 1656; more than two hundred years. 
That error is in the assertion that what is known as 
Jansenism was taught in the “ Augustinus”’ of Corne- 
linus Jausenius, commonly called Jansen. Our own 
Bible dictionaries generally fail to make the real truth 
appear, and it may be well to look briefly first at the 
history of Jansenism, and then at the connection of the 
Church of Utrecht with it. 

Jansen was born at Accoy, Northern Holland, in 1585. 
He was educated for the church at Utrecht, and while 
still a student was greatly attracted by the works of 
St. Augustine. The doctrine of free grace was espec- 
ially pleasing to him, and he found in the works of the 
great father whom he admired sufficient warrant for 
the course of strong opposition he offered to the false 
teaching and the lax morality inculeated by the Jes- 
uits. In spite of the hostility of the Society of Jesus 
and the Holy Office of the Inquisition, he was made 
Professor of Sacred Literature at Louvain in 1630, and 
in 1636 he was consecrated Bishop of Ypres, where he 
died of the plague in 1638. 

During the last twenty-two years of the little more 
than half century of his life, Jansen had studied with 
great diligence the writings of St. Augustine, and he 
left among other manuscripts a completed work called 
Augustinus. This work was published by Jansen’s 
literary executors in 1640. The fundamental proposi- 
tion of the work, as drawn from the writings of St. 
Augustine, is that there is no free agency in man, 
that good works are a gift of God, and that predestina- 
tion is an effect of God’s free volition, and not of his 
prescience. The Jesuits, animated by spite against the 
dead author, procured the condemnation of this work 
by Pope Urban VIII., in 1642. The opposition to this 
course was very strong, and even after the papal bull 
the Church was divided, not unequally, on the merits of 
the work. The Jesuits, however, did not intermit their 
exertions. In 1649a member of the theological faculty 
at Paris drew up five proposttions as forming the sub- 
stance of Jansen’s work, and these were sent to Rome 
for formal condemnation. 

Four years later, in 1653, these five propositions were 
condemned by Pope Innocent X. The propositions 
were (1) that there are some of God’s commands which 
virtuous and pious persons cannot, though they gladly 
would, obey, because God has not given them the ne- 
cessary grace; (2) that no one in the depraved state 
of nature can resist divine grace operating on the 
heart; (3) that in order that men’s actions may be mer- 
itorious they must be free from restraint, but need 
not be free from necessity; (4) that it is an error to af- 
firm that the will of man can resist the influence of 
grace; (5) that it is an error to say that Christ made an 
atonement for the sins of all men. 

There was apparently no objection anywhere to the 
condemnation of the five propositions; but the church 
was still divided, the anti-Jesuitical party holding that 
they were not in Jansen’s work at all. Accordingly 
they bent all their energies to the only remaining step 
in the condemnation, and after nearly disrupting the 
church of France, they procured a bull from Pope Al- 
exander VII., October 16th, 1656, affirming positively 
that the five propositions were contained in the “ Au- 
gustinus,”’ and requiring the rebellious French priests 
to sign a formula making the same affirmation which 
had been adopted by a general assembly of the French 
clergy. So many priests refused to violate their con- 
sciences by the false declaration that the prisons were 
crowded with them, and the persecution was violent. 

We need not go further with the history of the Jan- 
senist conflict as a general movement in the Roman 
church. It was only necessary to relate the story so 
far in order to show that what the Jesuits required 
was not the condemnation of certain heresies, but a 
judgment of the whole church that their enemy Jan- 
sen had been guilty of those heresies. Not one of the 
persecuted priests refused to declare their rejection of 
the five propositions. They did refuse to assert that 
they believed Jansen’s work to have contained the 
condemned tenets. 

We pass now to the church of Utrecht. That city 
was raised to an archiepiscopal see just after the Re- 
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formation, and partly in consequence of it. During 
all the time between 1658, when the first archbishop 
was consecrated, and 1642, when Jansen’s book was 
condemned, there was trouble between Rome and 
Utrecht, or between the Church and the State. It is in- 
teresting to note, although it does not belong exactly 
to the subject we are considering, that the chapter of 
Utrecht nominated archbishops and vicars-general at 
this time, and the Pope generally ratified the choice; 
yet Pius IX. makes it a point against the Old Catholics 
that they wish to transfer the government of the 
church “to the populace,” as he expresses it. 

The Utrecht church assented to the condemnation of 
Jansen’s work, and it also agreed in the condemnation 
of the five propositions; but it did not adopt the affir- 
mation that the two were connected with each other. 
The contest was waged with varying fortune until 1686, 
when Peter Codde was elected archbishop and con- 
firmed by the Pope. In 1691 the Jesuits charged him 
with Jansenism, and he was tried by a commission 
presided over by Cardinal Albani, afterwards Clement 
XI., but was entirely acquitted. The Jesuits were 
not discouraged. They procured the writing of a 
treatise charging the entire church with Jansenism. 
The archbishop replied, but got no answer. Finally 
he sent in a formal defense, and in September, 1699, his 
deposition was secretly decreed; but he, ignorant of 
this step, was politely invited to visit Rome, ‘‘ where 
his advice was needed in certain weighty matters.’’ 
He went, but for two whole years could not obtain a 
statement of the charges against him. Then a com- 
mnission of ten cardinals, appointed under hostile influ- 
ences, were compelled to acquit him. This was in 
December, 1701. The judgment was not made known 
to Codde, and he was still detained at Rome. In May, 
1702, the verdict was superseded, a vicar-apostolic was 
named to take charge of the church of Utrecht, and 
still Codde was not informed. Six days after the news 
had been sent to Holland, Codde was dismissed with 
the papal blessing, only to find on arriving at home that 
he was deposed from his see! 

This was the “last straw’’ that broke the back of the 
patient and long-abused church. They refused to re- 
ceive the Vicar-Apostolic, and they succeeded in pro- 
curing the banishment of the Jesuits from Holland. 
Codde would not resume his episcopal functions after 
being deposed, and he died excommunicate in 1710. 
The schism had begun. The Jesuits were active still, 
their headquarters being at Cologne, and there being 
no head to the schismatie church, they gained over 
many of the Dutch Catholics. But in 1723 a new arch- 
bishop was elected and consecrated. Before this time 
bishops had been consecrated by Catholic prelates in 
regular standing, of Irelaud and France. The succes- 
sion has been kept up ever since. After each new con- 
secration, a letter of excommunication has been ad- 
dressed to the offender, but often it has not been pub- 
lished until years afterward. These letters have been 
sometimes masterly in their invectives. One of the 
archbishops was called “a child of unrighteousness, a 
degenerate son, a crafty wolf,’’ while another Pope 
characterized all the members of the Church as ob- 
stinate sons of perdition, perverse, godless, blind, ete. 
But the Church has survived it all, still holding to the 
primacy of the Pope, still observing the Roman ritual, 
and still obeying all the Papal decrees up to the time 
when the schism began. 

In spite of the heretical character of the church o 
Utrecht, there have been two occasions at least when 
there was a prospect of reunion in the only possible 
way, by the retraction of its unjust condemnation on 
the part of Rome. Clement XIV., who became Pope 
in 1769, had intimated a wish to reopen the question. 
An ambassador was sent from Utrecht, and an audi- 
ence with the Pope was appointed. The day before it 
was to take place Clement fell ill—poison was sus- 
pected—and he died soon afterwards. In 1825 Arch- 
bishop Van Santen was consecrated, and soon after- 
wards 2 papal delegate was sent by Leo XII. to see 
what could be done towards a reunion. <A full report 
of the conversation between the Archbishop and Mgr. 
Capaccini has been preserved. The latter said that the 
signature required was a “ triviality,”’ a ‘‘mere matter 
of form.” The Archbishop replied that forms have 
meaning; that he had read “ Augustinus,”’ and was 
convinced that the five propositions were not in it; he 
could not conscientiously swear to a lie, and no Pope 
could alter facts. Hereupon Capaccini related a “ par- 
able.’”? Suppose, he said, a child forbidden to look 
into a room has peeped through the key-hole and seen 
that it has a green table-cloth. Subsequently, his 
father requires him to sign a statement that the cloth 
isred. This he must do, because he cannot make use 
of knowledge gained by disobedience, and he must 
assume that he has been under an optical illusion. In 
like manner, said Capaccini, after a book has been 
condemned by the Pope, it is sinful for any one to read 
it. Therefore, even an archbishop does not tell a false- 
hood when at the request of the Pope he swears that 
something is in the book which he could not find 
there, but which the Pope has found. 

This argument, though enforced by the repetition of 
the delegate that it was a mere form, was ineffectual. 
‘*A drop of ink, and in two seconds all is settled,” said 
the emissary from Rome. “I cannot call God to wit- 
ness that I believe what I do not believe,’ was the 
finai answer of the Archbighop—and Capaccini, heap- 
ing maledictions upon him, departed. The attempt 
to heal the breach was never renewed, and to-day the 
Pope repeats the lie that the Church of Utrecht is 





Jansenist. If he knows the truth, his falsehood is not 
likely to lead Protestants to beiieve in his infallibility. 
If he has never read the story of the church, which, 
while holding many errors, has suffered for con- 
science’s sake, he has only proved that he may some- 
times fail, from lack of knowledge, to pronounce true 
judgment—or in other words, that he is liable to error 
like the rest of mankind. 





Che Church. 


On Sunday, the 5th inst., the Puritan Congregational 
Church of Brooklyn, N. Y., Rev. Charles Hall Everest, pas- 
tor, completed an effort to retire the amount of its floating 
debt ($35,000) which has been in progress for some wecks. 
This church is now on a good financial basis, and gives prom- 
ise of increasing prosperity. 





Among recent revivals, one is reported at Ann 
Arbor, Mich., in which most of the churches haye shared, and 
especially the students of the State University. Of the three 
hundred and fourteen students in the law department, two- 
thirds of them are professing Christians.—In five Sunday- 
schools organized in Minnesota under the auspices of the 
American Sunday-school Union, an encouraging revival work 
has been carricd on by faithful lay members, both men and 
women, since no ministers could be had, 


Ministers’ libraries, in the view of the Lynn Meth- 
odist Conference, ought to belong to the churches, and it 
therefore advises the congregations within its limits to fur- 
nish their parsonages with these necessary pastoral helps; 
and it also recommends the * ladies’ circle,’ or other agen- 
cies, to add a few volumes every year and so keep the minis- 
ter well equipped in this respect. This plan isa good one, 
but some objection might be urged against one reason of it, 
that ministers’ salarics have to be made larger than they 
otherwise would be if they have to purchase their libraries. 
Let the salaries alone and throw the books in too. 


Two years ago a missionary of the American Sun- 
day-School Union in Minnesota found two neighboring settle- 
ments, which, so far as their morals went, were feeble enough. 
A— was without church, or day-school, or Sunday service, 
and had only two praying souls within its limits; B—— had 
but one praying woman. The missionary organized Sunday- 
schools in both. During the past winter he held a series of 
mectings in each place. At A—— many were brought to 
Chris:, a church formed, and a minister secured. One of the 
last meetings in the log-house was crowded, and about fifty 
rose in praise or to ask for prayer. At B— the interest was 
hardly less. It is well now and then to be reminded of these 
small beginnings, for they tend to make the “ great things,”’ 
the larger results, all the more appreciated. 





The Monthly Kentucky Methodist is a new paper 
started by colored editors in Louisville. The Christian Ob- 
server (Southern Presb.) welcomes it to the ranks of the 
religious journals, but adds: ‘* We hope our colored brethren 
will soon learn to distinguish between piety and politics. 
‘Equality, political, civil, social and religious,’ is not a good 
motto fora religious paper. But the practice of writing will 
tend to clarify their opinions and to remove this gross blun- 
der, from which we must recollect many of our white breth- 
ren at the North have not yet been freed.” Haven't the 
colored people, however, a pretty strong reason for adopting 
that motto, considering that they have found equality in all 
things necessary to their happiness? Religious liberty is sup- 
posed to imply liberty in everything else that is right, 


The Jubilee Singers will be coming home soon, and 
from a tourin England which in its way will be memorable. 
They were in London again on the 18th ult., and drew an im- 
mense audience to Mr. Spurgeon’s Tabernacle, when there 
was so much encoring called for as to draw out the humorous 
remark from the distinguished pastor that as they were not 
all desirous of making night-caps of their jpocket-handker- 
chiefs and staying all night, it would be better to let the per- 
formers follow the programme. The venerable missionary, 
Rev. Robert Moffat, was present, and rose in a burst of ap- 
plause to say that while looking at the singers and hearing 
their sweet songs, he felt as though he was back again in 
Africa, where he had labored more than half-a-century. He 
could not help referring to Livingstone, who had opened up 
the center of that country for the ambassadors of the Gospel, 
and he hoped a whole regiment of laborers would soon be sent 
there from America. 

The proposal of one Foreign Missionary Society for 
all of the Presbyterian and Reformed Churches in the United 
States will attract general attention as a practical develop- 
ment of the plan of coiperation between the Reformed 
Church and the Southern Presbyterian Church. If all the 
Presbyterian and Reformed Churches of this country holding 
the same faith and order could join their evangelizing powers 
in planting churches which by the grace of God shall grow 
into strength as the churches of Christ in India, China, Japan 
and other nationalities, ther would surely imitate more 
closely the example of the Apostles, and manifest the noblest 
form of Christian unity to all the world. Were this principle 
once adopted only by the two Churches to which it is now 
formally proposed, it would speedily take on larger propor- 
tions. This view taken by the Christian Intelligencer must 
command more or less attention, especially as the tendency 
of late years has been towards the concentration of Boards 
and Societies which have a common work. 











Secretary Whipple, of the American Missionary As- 
sociation, who is now in the South on a tour of supervision, 
writes back some very encouraging letters to the American 
Missionary. At the Hampton Institute everything seems to 
be working well. The Atlanta University has just been for- 
tunately favored by the Legislature of the State with an ap- 
propriation of eight thousand dollars a year for its benefit. 
There being a slight opposition to the appropriation, Mr. 
Whipple states that it led to the most searching investigation 
of the principles, the methods and the practical workings of 
the University. The fact that teachers and scholars, white 





and colored, sat at the same tables at their meals seemed par- 
ticularly distasteful to some, and the President. Mr. Ware, 
was closely questioned as to his views and those of the teach- 
ers in regard to social equality, and other topics of a similar 
nature. His reply, that these matters wero not subjects of 
legislation, and did not come within tho province of the off- 
cers of the University ; that in the discharge of their duties 
as Christians and educators, the teachers deemed it best to be 
color-blind, could not be gainsaid, and the Committee report- 
ed in favor of the appropriation. The Congregational Church 
at Selma, Ala., is steadily growing, while at Wilmington, N. 
C., there has been but little success. 


eties in his will whose cause was dear to him in life, and in 
whose interest he had done good service. Having never been 
married, he left no family dependent on his property, which 
he accordingly bequeathed to his two sisters for their use 
during their life, after which it goes to the following societies : 
Two-fifteenths each to the American Missionary Association, 
to the American Home Missionary Society, to the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, to the Mount 
Holyoke Female Seminary, to Wellesley College ; one-fifteenth 
each to the Theological Seminary at Andover, Boston City 
Missionary Society, American Educational Society, American 
Congregational Union, American Bible Society. In addition, 
he has left to Andover Scminary and to Mount Holyoke most 
of his books; and to the Mount Vernon Congregational Soci- 
ety, Boston, he gives, in consideration of favors and benefits 
received from it in times past, all debts, whether in writing 
or otherwise, which may be due to him from the society, and 
authorizes his executor to cancel all notes or claims he may 
have against the society. What the amount of Dr. Kirk's 
property is does not appear. 


Further particulars from Mexico, which we find in 
the Pacific, respecting the assassination of the missionary 
Stephens, or the events that led to it, may possibly excite 
some criticism as to the best methods of meeting the Papists 
on their own ground. “It was the old story,” says this jour- 
nal. “ At Guadalajara, Mr. Watkins and Mr. Stephens had 
printed in hand-bill form over against each other the Ten 
Commandments as found in the Old Testament, and the same 
as adulterated in the Papist catechism. There was an appro- 
priate heading, and also passages of the Scriptures denounc- 
ing those who pervert the Word of God. These were posted 
all about, and some daring young Luther nailed a copy of 
them upon the very gate of the Cathedral. Of course there 
was a very great ferment. The people read them, and opened 
their eyes; the magistrates protected the missionaries, and 
the priests were in a rage. Six men, it was affirmed, were 
hired by the priests to kill the missionaries. But nothing 
came of it then, save a stoning in the street, which laid up 
Mr. Watkins for a few days.’’ Mr. Stephens had pushed to 
Ahualuleo, ninety miles further, where he preached openly 
and boldly, being on two occasions fired at twice while speak- 
ing. His zeal in attacking the errors of the Romish Church 
led to his subsequent assassination as already reported. 
Probably a more prudent course would have saved his life ; 
and it is a fair question whether missionary efforts in these 
days cannot be conducted as effectively with reasonable 
moderation as by heroic methods. 


Personan Notes.—One of the Baptist pastors in 
East Boston who has a salary of three thousand dollars is said 
to have given on an average one thousand dollars per year 
for six years toward defraying the church debt.—Mr. John B. 
Trevor has given thus far this year thirty thousand eight 
hundred dollars to the Baptist Theological Seminary at 
Rochester, N. Y. His total past contributions amount to 
over cighty thousand dollurs.—The Rev. Dr. David Elliott, 
who died at Alleghany City, Pa., on the 18th inst., in the 
eighty-cighth year of his age, was moderator of the General 
Assembly on the day of the disruption of the Presbyterian 
Church in 1838. He lived to see the churches which then 
parted unite again, and in the great public meeting at Pitts- 
burg gave his approbation to the union, witnessing thus the 
close of the historic period of which he had seen the begin- 
ning.—Rev. Dr. Oliver Crane, of Morristown, N. J., is about 
to return to Central Turkey as a missionary of the American 
Board, having been away from that field for ten years on ac- 
count of ill-health.—Rey. Wayland Hoyt, lately of New York 
and formerly of Brooklyn, has entered on his duties as pastor 
of the Shawmut Avenue Baptist Church, Boston.—Rev. D. F. 
McLeod, an Episcopal clergyman living near Niagara Falls, 
Canada, developed the latent force of his muscular Christian- 
ity not long ago by having a struggle with and securing a 
desperate burglar who had broken into his house. 





FOREIGN. 


That portion of the northwest region of Canada in 
which the rivers flow northward into the Arctic Sea, contain- 
ing a population of about eight thousand Indians and Esqui- 
maux, has been set off as a separate diocese by the Church of 
England Missionary Society, over which the Rey. W. C. Bom- 
pas is to be the Bishop. An interesting fact connected with 
the work in that region is that the Indians all profess Chris- 
tianity, being under the instruction either of the English 
missionaries or of French priests. The Esquimau x are still 
heathen, but willing to receive instruction. 


The Roman Catholic Bishop of Pernambuco was 
probably aware that he would create something of a sensa- 
tion when he fulminated a decree of the Pope against the 
Freemasons in the Church without first obtaining the per- 
mission of the Brazilian Government, but he could bardly 
have foreseen that he was actually to be tried for disobedience 
to the laws of the State and sentenced to four years’ impris- 
onment and hard labor, as has proved to be the case. This 
result of his trial has, of course, been the great excitement 
of the day in Brazil, and must ruffle some dispositions in 
Rome as well. The Bishop all through the case protested 
that he was amenable to no civil court, and, it is said, compared 
himself to Christ, assuming his Judges to be like Pilate. Will 
the Pope now come to the rescue of his faithful and impris- 
oned representative? 


The enterprise which the Methodists frequently 
show at home in their financial projects, whether in lifting a 
church debt or enlarging some church work, finds an ilJus- 
tration in the foreign field of India in the case of the Bareilly 
Theological Seminary. The institution has found a generous 
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patron in the Rey. Dr. W. Thomas, one of the Methodist 
India missionaries, who is now in this country endeavoring 
to raise twenty scholarships of a thousand dollars each, the 
interest of which will go to the support of students. His plan 
ig to invest the funds in the ‘** Panahpore Christian Village 
Estate,” which belongs to the Seminary in fee, and the money 
will be applied to clearing it for the occupancy of tenants. 
It is expected that as a landlord the Seminary will derive 
-from this property quite a revenue, and in addition a Chris- 
tian village will thus be formed with the appliances of a 
Christian civilization—something which India happens to need 
greatly. 7 iS ¥ 

In the church system in Norway there is an arrange- 
ment whereby a clergyman past work may retire with a 
superannuation, charged against the income of his successor 
—which is well enough, provided successors can be found. 
Thore is also a widow’s glebe attached to each giebe, so that, 
on the death of a rector, his wife is not driven from her old 
home without any place of shelter—which is perhaps as good 
& plan as our ministers’ widows and orphans funds, that are 
not sustained us they should be. 


Che daleck. 








{From Tuesday, April 7, to Monday, April 13.] 


Governor Dix sent a message to the State Legislature 
on Tuesday recommending a formal expression of the sense 
of the two Houses on the subject of inflation and the trans- 
mittal to Washington of appropriate resolutions. These 
were duly drawn up and adopted, and are we hope already 
having their effect. 

After a short trial, Jean Luie and Captain Brown, 
witnesses for the Tichborne claimant, have been convicted of 
perjury and sentenced to five and seven years imprisonment. 
A brother of the claimant has come forward since the ver- 
dict with a confession which wholly confirms the justice of 
the sentence. Indeed, no impartial observer has for years 
believed that his claim was genuine. 





Riel, of Red River fame, was duly clected to the 
Dominion Parliament some time ago, but no one thought 
very seriously about it until the session began and Riel quiet- 
ly took the oath of office with the rest. Having done this he 
disappeared, and there was forthwith a disturbance which 
will probably result in his expulsion as unfit to occupy a 
seat since his disloyal exploits in 1869. He has not sur- 
rendered himself to the authorities, and is very likely on 
United States territory awaiting developments. 

The Tribune published on Monday a speech which 
Mr. Sumner prepared shortly after his removal from the 
Chairmanship of the Foreign Relations Committee. At first 
it was announced that the speech was published with the con- 
sent of Mr. Sumner’s literary executors, but it appears that 
this was not the case. The speech of course arraigns the Gov- 
ernment on its policy, and charges Mr. Fish with having used 
all sorts of influence to secure his (Sumner's) good offices in 
favor of the Santo Domingo project. The recall of Mr. Motley 
as our representative in England is likewise treated with 
characteristic severity. 

The floods are out again in the Lower Mississippi. 
Crevasses are reported at various important points, threat- 
ening the richest cotton lands on the river, in the neighbor- 
hood of the Tallahatchie and Yazoo valleys, as well as the 
cane lands below New Orleans. The principal crevasse in 
the Mississippi is said to have been started by Arkansians, 
who crossed over by night and cut the levee in order to save 
themselves from inundation. This crevasse is now quite be- 
yond control. There seems to be no possible way of prevent- 
ing these disastrous floods. The volume of water is at cer- 
tain seasons so vast that no system of levees can be expected 
always to control it. People who live in the Mississippi bot- 
toms may as well put their houses on stilts and count upon 
having their lands pretty regularly submerged, their only 
consolation being that the process is very enriching and in- 
sures good crops, other things being equal. 





Cuba has another new Captain-General, one De la 
Concha, who was once before governor of the Island, when 
she was happy and rich, if not exemplary and virtuous. Dur- 
ing his former administration he settled some rather compli- 
cated affairs attending the Lopez operations, and nearly 
depleted an overflowing treasury before he was recalled. 
Coming to a treasury already depleted, it does not strike the 
distant observer that he is likely to fill it. He assures the 
Cubans, however, that he will ‘devote sums of money to the 
amortization of the debt."” By the way, we do not remember 
to have seen “ amortization” used in connection with our own 
little liabilities. Congressmen will please take notice. He 
has the reputation of an energetic man, and rather commends 
himself to our confidence, by calling the present unpleasant- 
ness, ‘a war’’ and intimating that it may continue for some 
time to come. 


Sanborn, it seems, has been so in the habit of travel- 
ing under an assumed name that he, as it were, inadvertently 
registered as some one else when he was in Washington. 
Hence the committee did not get hold of him. He has, how- 
ever, returned to his country’s capital in propria persona, and 
has been bearing witness in very instructive style. He says 
that Mr. Richardson knew all about the contracts, having 
taken the matter up where Mr. Boutwell left it. His testi- 
mony certainly shows that his engagements were made with 
the full knowledge and connivance of the highest Treasury 
officials. His receipts have been in all $213,000, but he had to 
pay out large sums for etcetera—such, for instance, as a pri- 
vate secretary at $200 a month—so that he has in reality real- 
ized only about $50,000, which all must admit is little enough. 
Our readers may, however, lay aside all anxiety, as claims for 
some $800,000 or more are now in the courts for his account, 
and 50 per cent of that sum, even deducting necessary ex- 
penses, will be enough for a man of simple taste. He bas 
thus far declined or avoided telling in full to whom the $160,- 
000 was paid for etcetera. Solicitor Banfield has again been 
before the committee, and has asserted what he merely hint- 





ed at before—namely, that his superiors knew all about the 
contracts and the law which authorized them. 

Massachusetts has made no appreciable progress 
toward selecting a United States Senator, although the twen- 
tieth ballot was taken on Saturday. And now Connecticut 
comes into the field as a natural result of the Democratic vic- 
tory of Monday. The returns foot up as follows: Charles A. 
Ingersoll of New Haven, 46,784; Henry B. Harrison of New 
Haven, 40,042; Henry D. Smith of Plantsville, 4,826; scatter- 
ing,19; Ingersoll’s plurality over Harrison, 6,742; Ingersoll’s 
majority over all, 1,897. The Senate stands 17 Democrats’ to 4 
Republicans, and the House 140 Democrats to 98 Republicans. 
This, of course, settles the question of United States Senator. 
Neither Mr. Buckingham nor General Hawley have a shadow 
of achance. Indeed the Democrats are a trifle at a loss as to 
the coming man, for it is now seventeen years since they have 
sent a Senator to Washington, and the sensation is a strange 
one. Although the Democratic victory is doubtless due in a 
great degree to the votes of Liberal Republicans, there is no 
reason to think that they are strong enough in the legislature 
to make a diversion. Senator Buckingham, therefore, goes 
out, and bis term closes with a good record in regard to the 
currency business. He has opposed inflation from the first, 
and the bill which he has brought forward is perhaps the best, 
all things considered, that has be¢én prepared. Of course the 
result of this election is another hint to the Administration 
that running the Civil Service in the interest of a party is not 
popular. 

Since Monday the Senate has been able to go or with 
the regular order of business, as it disposed of the financial 
question by amending the Merrimon amendment in commit- 
tee of the whole and referring it to the Senate in the follow- 
ing shape, which was adopted by a vote of 29 to 24: 

That the maximum amount of United States notes is here- 
by fixed at $40u,000,000. 

Sec. 2. That $46,000,000 of notes for circulation in addition 
to such circulation now allowed by law shall be issued to 
National Banking Associations now organized and which may 
be organized hereafter, and such increased circulation shall 
be distributed among the several States as provided in sec- 
tion 1 of the act entitled * An act to provide for the redemp- 
tion of the three per cent.temporary loan certificates, and 
for an increase of Nationat Bank notes,’’ approved July 12, 
1870; and each National Banking Association now prganized, 
or hereafter to be organized, shail keep and maintain as a 
part of its reserve required by law one-fourth part of the 
coim received by it as interest on bonds of the United States, 
deposited as security for circulating notes on Goverment de- 
posits; and that hereafter only one-fourth of the reserve 
now prescribed by law for National Banking Assocjations 
shall consist of balances due to an association available for 
the redemption of its circulating notes from associations in 
cities of redemption, and wpon which balances no interest 
shall be paid. 

Compare this with the House bill which we printed a fort- 
night ago. In the House a vote, which may be regarded asa 
test, indicates that the Senate bill will be passed. The Bank- 
ing and Currency Bill is still under discussion in the House, 
a motion to lay it on the table being defeated by Speaker 
Blaine’s vote, the rest being equally divided, 126 on each side. 

As we progress toward perfect utilitarianism, per- 
haps, we shall come to look back with wonder upon these 
days when we resort to base-ball, and rowing, and equestrian- 
ism, and so on, when we can get just as much exercise by 
spending our strength in chopping or sawing, or in a hundred 
ways which will effect some useful end. At present, the 
most sanguine of us must admit that the recognized out-of- 
door sports are more attractive than the digging oi ditches 
or the breaking of stones. Mr. Ruskin, however, has been 
talking so cloquently to his Oxonian pupils that the last 
mails chronicle a measure of success. Some fifty or sixty 
undergraduates have, it is said, gone to work ia the environs 
of Oxford with a view to accomplishing some real good in 
the way of mending roads, digging ditches, and generally 
putting a better aspect on the face of the country. If the 
whole force of undergraduates, fellows, and other residents 
of all colleges could be induced to do something in this line, 
the result of their labors would soon be perceptible, but we 
question if Mr. Ruskin will be able to keep up the enthusiasm 
which he has created. Englishmen of the class which fre- 
quents the Universities are not apt to take up isms and re- 
forms very persistently, and if this story about the “ Ruskin- 
ites"? is not wholly a fabrication, it will soon be merely a 
tradition. Whether the undergraduates’ example is contagi- 
ous we know not, but the same papers report the appearance 
at a London street-crossing of a major in Her Majesty's uni- 
form, wearing Crimean and Indian medals upon his breast, 
who went to work with a broom, to the delectation of an 
enormous crowd, and to the infinite scandal of the police, 
who forthwith arrested him, and had him bound over to keep 
the peace, street-sweeping in uniform being within the 
statute a violation thereof. The major’s appearance was in- 
tended as a sweeping protest against recent parliamentary 
measurcs which have caused dissatisfaction in the army. 


Thus far the Samana Bay programme has worked to 
acharm. Our readers remember, no doubt, how the lease 
was originally effected under the management of Baez, party 
of the first part, and the Company, party of the second part; 
how there were rejoicings and plebiscitums and so on, all 
over those districts of Santo Domingo which knew of the 
transaction; how the company proceeded under its charter 
to establish itself; how it leased a coaling-station to the 
United States Government; how we were assured the while 
that the concern was quite able to stand on its own feet and 
run the island without aid from Washington; and finally, 
how in due time a revolution arose, resulting in the over- 
throw of Baez and the establishment of a Provisional Gov- 
ernment, with [gnacio M. Gonzales at its head. This official 
was at first represented as on good terms with the Company; 
but it now appears, if we may credit statements of a some- 
what partisan character, that he was from the first anxious 
only to make trouble and secure all the money possible dur- 
ing the process. The friends of the Company maintain that 
the affair is the result of British intrigue. However this may 
be, the $150,000 rent in advance has not been paid, nor is the 
Provisional Government disposed to recognize counter claims 
for $100,000 on the part of the company. That is to say, it 
wants to get the $150,000 first, after which it will see about 
settling its liabilities. Naturally, the Company would not care 
to pay out money under these circumstances, even if it were 
in funds to the desired amount, and so, pending farther nego- 
tiations, Gonzales has abrogated the treaty. and has probably 
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_ commission by this time to take possession of the Bay. 
Now. ft wy be all very well for a first-class power, with a 


big navy, hy abrogate treaties, but little irregular affairs 
like this Gov: S49 Government must be made to mind their 
business. Wes @PPpe-® thnt there is no reasonable doubt that 
the Company's a Dts ae already at work in Washington, 
endeavoring to secur the pro. ection which every one knew 

~haps they will get it. In- 


they would eventually a-“& for. Pe." 
deed, we should be rather + "prised if in One way or another 


Gonzales does not find out to bis cost that he has acted bustily. 
We only hope that it will be th ® Samana Company, an‘ not 
the United States Government, tit will make him sce tuo 
error of his ways. . 
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WHAT MY BROTHER JOHN SAYS. 
By Mary BLAKE. 


TH" came home last evening, and before he 
» fairly bad his boots off burst out, with a gre ¥t 
laugh, “ Well, I have seen about the funniest sight ' 
to-night! Miss Feathertop was a little late, and 

had to run to catch the train. Her skirts and ruffles 

went floppity-flop, that dromedary’s hump she wears 

behind bobbled up and down, and the feathers on top 

of her hat nodded like the plumes on a hearse at a 

first-class funeral. For all ber burry she didn’t make 

a bit of headway, she was so bothered by her ridicu- 

lous dress.”’ 

And Jobn kicked off his other boot with his charac- 
teristic vehemence, jerked on one slipper, then, as if 3 
sudden thought struck him, stopped with the otber 
one half-way to his foot. “I say, girts, what is the 
reason you women get yourselves up so?) Why can't 
you wear a reasonable dress? I never thought much 
about it before, but I believe that’s the reason you are 
so helpless in any emergency. Bless me! I'd about as 
soon be decently and comfortably wrapped up in a 
mummy-cloth, with the proper rites and ceremonies, 
as to take my chances of saving myself with a runaway 
horse in such a rig as Miss Feathertop’s.”’ 

Sister Kitty, a sprightly girl of eighteen, who sat by 
the table deeply interested in Mrs. Charles's Against 
the Stream, looked up from her book, and half-impa- 
tiently exclaimed: “ E don't see why you sheuld make 
such a fuss about it, you don’t have to wear ‘the 
dress.’ ”’ 

‘“No, thank heaven! I don't, but I have to hear the 
groavings and lamentings over the ‘ bondage of woman’ 
and the ‘tyrant man,’ when really you are the slaves 
of your own fashions,”’ replied John. 

“Here’s something would suit you, then,” said 
Kitty, turning back a few pages and reading aloud: 
‘** My brother’s sepsible tight garments were made of 
things that would not tear, made so as to be copveni- 
ent for climbing and racing, and in general with a 
view to being as little obstructive as possible, while 
mine seemed expressly constructed with a view to be- 
ing obstructions in the way of everything it was best 
worth while to do, and filling up all the leisure spaces 
of one’s life with making and mending them.’” 

“That’s true,’ replied John; “just as I said; you 
women folks are perfect slaves to your clothes. You 
can’t go out summer mornings for fear you'll drabble 
your dresses. Summer evenings the dew takes the 
stareh out of something or other. In the winter you 
can't step across the street without a preliminary fix- 
ing sufficient to fit a man out for e full-dress party. 
And when you are out, you are so bothered and ham- 
pered with your skirts to hold up, your veils to hold 
on, your parasols and your muffs—”’ 

‘Parasols and muffs together in winter,” laughed 
Kitty. ‘ Do be reasonable, John, if you must scold!” 

“Well, it don’t make much difference,” continued 
he, ‘‘ you always manage to have something for three 
hands to do or to hold, and, as you haven’t but two, 
somebody must wait on you.” 

“T notice you generally manage to wait on the pretty 
ones without much trouble,” retorted Kitty. 

“Then there’s your interminable sewing,” continued 
John, not deigning to notice the interruption; “ there's 
always some big piece of work just begun or just fin- 
ished. I had enough of it last week when I was home 
sick with a cold. Such a buzzing! such discussions as 
Kitty and Miss Snipper kept up—‘ bias folds,’ ‘ kilt 
plaitings,’ ‘ pipings,’ ‘flutings,’ and harpings, too, for 
what I know. The only thing like sense was something 
about postilions being all gone by, which I supposed 
was the thing for postilions to do as lively as possible, 
though what they had to do with Kitty’s dress I 
couldn’t conceive.” 

“Now, John,” said Kitty, just a little vexed, “we 
thought you were asleep on the lounge; who would 
have supposed there was ‘a chiel among us takin’ 
notes’ ?”’ 

‘‘ But, honestly,"’ spoke up grave elder sister Laura, 
“T believe John is half right. I do sometimes wonder 
if we need to do all this sewing. I know my clothes 
area worry and a vexation till they’re finished, and a 
chagrin and disappointment till they're worn out. I 
never hang up a finished dress without a sigh of regret 
over the hours it has cost that I might have had 
forreading. I thought when I left school that I should 
do so much in the way of self-culture, but my sewing 
takes all the time I can spare from the housekeeping. 
I haven’t opened my German books for two months, 
and Arthur Bonnicastle has been in the house three 
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weeks and I haven’t looked into it. Then, when I do 
read I have an uneasy feeling that I ought to be sew- 
ing, which takes away half my comfort.” 

“Why don’t you use the machine, Laura?” asked 
John, in that tone of easy confidence and air of gen- 
eral aud profound knowledge of the subject which 
men always use when they are showing themselves es- 
pecially ignorant of women’s affairs. 

“* My dear brother,”’ solemnly answered Laura, ‘the 
sewing-machine is nothing but a temptation to put 
more work on to clothes instead of less. Our very 
underclothing has to be made with microscopic tucks 
and puffings, because it is so easy to do it on the ma- 
chine. If we could only go back to the blessed simpli- 
city of the days before machines came, and then have 
the machines to help us!’’ And Laura drew a long 
breath, as if the very thought was a relief. 

“You must doas Mrs. Easymoney does, then,’’ said 
Kitty. ‘* She quite agrees with you that it is wrong to 
spend so much time and thought on dress, for I heard 
her say that she always went right to Madame Cut- 
well’s and gave her orders, and that was the last she 
thought about it till the dress came home. And her 
children’s clothes she gets from the furnishing stores— 
you know they do have lovely things there—and the 
rest her sempstress does.”’ 

“Yes,” answered Laura, “‘ but I suspect Mr. Easy- 
money thinks about it, and speaks, too, when the bills 
come in. And I have heard her say more than once 
that she never had any money for charity—it cost 
so much just to live that Mr. E. was really quite 
pinched.” 

“And as for reading,” spoke up John, witha great 
contempt in his voice, ‘‘she never reads anything; for 
she asked me in that abominable drawl of hers, at 
Carrie Feathertop’s party, what the gentlemen were 
all talking about the English elections for—she didn’t 
know they had a President, she thought the Queen was 
King all the time.”’ 

“John, I am afraid you exaggerate a little,’”’ said 
Laura, smiling. ‘“ But it is very clear that Mrs. Easy- 
money is no guide for us. And really this question of 
clothes is a very serious one for people of limited 
means and good social standing, who don’t want to be 
different from the rest of the world, and yet who find 
it a great tax on time, strength and purses merely to 
‘keep up.’ I really don’t see how mothers with three 
or four young children do it. I called on dear little 
Mrs. Motherly one glorious day last fall, and her chil- 
dren were just going down the street with their bas- 
kets, for an afternoon in the woods. She turned to 
me and said, ‘Oh! dear, I wish I could have a half- 
holiday. The air is just delicious this afternoon, and I 
fairly long to be out in it, but there’s Jennie’s dress to 
be done for to-morrow ’—and as she took up her bas- 
ket, even her contented happy face had a frown on 
it.” 

“And yet I'd bet,” said John, “if I wasa betting 
man, that that very same dress of Jeunie’s had any- 
where from three to thirty ruffles on it, and if she’d 
left them off, she’d have had not a half, but a whole 
holiday—now isn’t that so, Laura?”’ 

‘“Why, yes,” answered Laura, hesitatingly, ™ but I 
didn’t think of it then.” 

“No, of course not, nor she either; and you be- 
moaned your hard fate together, and came home and 
trimmed your new dress just like hers, though she 
told you it took her over a week to doit. I tell you, 
girls,’ and John waxed warm again, “ youare all of 
you bond-slaves to your clothes, and the worst of it is, 
you don’t know it, but are continudily laying the 
blame on to the circumscribed sphere of woman, and 
all that twaddle. If you’d only circumscribe your 
flounces! Here’s these women up before the Woman 
Suffrage Committee at the State House, telling what 
tremendous reforms they’d make if they only had the 
ballot, and not one of them has the moral courage to 
wear a dress without an overskirt.”’ 

* Now, John,” exclaimed Kitty, “it’s all well enough 
for you to talk in that way, but nobody likes to see 
girls well-dressed better than you do. You don’t want 
us to make ‘ guys‘ of ourselves. I am sure nobody 
criticises me as mercilessly as you do. It just makes 
me provoked to hear young men talk in this lofty style 
about woman’s extravagance and all that, but let a 
girl dress herself according to their ideas, and see how 
much attention she gets from them. Girls like to look 
pretty and be admired, and they can’t help it, for ‘’tis 
their nature to,’ I suppose,’’ and Kitty laughed in 
spite of herself, but went on, “I believe the young men 
are every bit as much to blame as we are.” 

“No, Kitty, you misunderstand us,” replied John. 
‘“We do like to see pretty girls, and girls dressed in 
good taste, but half the things you wear are not in 
good taste, and you don’t look pretty in them. You 
and Laura look twice as well in your last year’s black 
alpacas as ‘you do in those dull, faded-looking ‘ sage- 
green’ suits you wear on Sundays. It’s style, I know, 
but it isn’t pretty nor becoming to either of you. 
Here’s Sam Smith has seen Kitty all winter at church, 
and never said a word about ber looks, but he can’t 
say enough about her since he ‘caught her,’ as she 
called it, one morning in her pink morning wrapper 
and white ruffled apron.” 

‘“‘Pshaw! don’t talk nonsense,” said Kitty, but her 
cheeks matched the pink wrapper and she grew sud- 
denly silent. 

John went on remorselessly. “Take that very dress 
over which you and Miss Snipper spent so many days 
“ast week, and I don’t know how many dollars, and 





now it is done, I really don’t think it’s as pretty as it 
was last winter.”’ 

“That's true, Kitty,’’ interrupted Laura, ‘‘and don’t 
you remember you said when you put it away, that it 
looked so fresh and nice, you wouldn’t have to do any- 
thing to it another season; but this fall it seemed so 
old-fashioned, you thought you must alter and re-trim 
“” 

“That's just it,’’ exclaimed Jobn, ‘“‘ you must trim, 
and trim and TRIM, till you look like overloaded hay 
carts. And you race after the fashions like those little 
boys who wait by the road-side to ‘catch a ride.’ They 
just get hold of one wagon when away it czoes and 
leaves them sprawling, and they must race after the 
next one; and you hardly get a dress done before it 
begins to be ‘old style,’ and you must plan how to 
‘make it over.’”’ 

‘*Well, John,” laughed both the girls, ‘I believe 
you're right;’’ and Kitty exclaimed, ‘‘ Let’s raise a cru- 
sade! We'll take John along as Great Heart to fight 
for us poor weak women, and we'll bind this Giant 
Despair, this tyrant ‘Clothes,’ hand and foot with 
‘bias folds,’ as he has bound us so long, strangle him 
with yardsand yards of piping and French cord, and 
bury him ‘ten fathoms deep’ under old fashion-plates. 
Just to think of it, Laura, we’d bave our sewing done 
once in a while, and could sit down right after break- 
fast and read, without an uneasy conscience whisper- 
ing, ‘Think of that basket of ‘ cut-out’ work.’ ”’ 

‘“‘Humph,” said John, scornfully, *‘ you’ll never see 
that day, nor I either, unless the millennium comes 
round suddenly like an unexpected comet. We might 
talk till midnight, and to-morrow morning you'd get 
up and begin to trim something in some unheard of 
way. No; the only hope for you is that whoever sets 
the fashions will have a ‘spasm of sense,’ and then 
maybe—come, let’s go down to tea, the bell rang five 
minutes ago, and the toast ’ll be cold, and 1 hate cold 
toast!’’ 

So we all went down to teaand saidno more. But 
the next afternoon I saw Laura go out to make calls, 
dressed with her usual dainty neatness, but in her last 
year’s suit, which only the day before I bad heard her 
declare was getting so passée, that she believed she 
couldn’t wear it again till it was altered alittle. And 
I thought that with her at least, the crusade had be- 
gun, and wondered if anybody else would enlist under 
the same banner. 











CULTIVATION OF THE SMALL 
FRUITS. 
By F. GurIniTs. 


LESSED is the man who loves flowers, was 
said by one who knows how to appreciate 
flowers. We will add, Blessed is the man who loves 
the small fruits, and is a successful cultivator of them. 
He has a treasure which never fails to afford innocent 
delight, health, amusement, and also profit, to see the 
fruits grow and ripen, and in their varieties, the grape, 
the strawberry, the blackberry, the red and black caps, 
and if you please, the tomato, for its color and its 
many delicious uses. There are more; but these, ora 
few more added as taste may incline, will do. Now, 
to furnish an average family, which 1s not a large fam- 
ily, there needs but a little of ecach—a few grape-vines 
(one, if well attended to and properly selected, will 
answer); a dozen berry bushes of each kind; a straw- 
berry patch of six to eight feet square; a few hills of 
tomatoes; also a short row of currant and gooseberry 
bushes. These will occupy but a little space. The 
berry-bushes can be arranged along the border, the 
strawberries put in a corner, and the tomatoes, &c., 
where you please. It is more difficult to place the 
grape-vine. This, if but one is grown, should be large; 
and it has many requirements. In our climate (43°) 
warmth is the first consideration. This is indispensa- 
ble to maturity and good quality. The grape wants 
the early and the late sun, particularly the early. 
Hence no trees, or buildings, or other objects must be 
in the way. The vine wants the first sun, the last sun, 
and the sun all through: you cannot get too much 
heat for the grape. But you want also a place to show 
it off well, for this will be the ornament of your little 
plantation. You want to give it stretch and height— 
make allowance for not less than twenty-five feet. 
Thus, with its wings, and its height of some eight or 
ten feet, or as much higher as you wish, you will have 
a show of leaves and fruit, as rich, as graceful as any- 
thing you could well desire. We have a vine that 
covers a trellis of twenty-five feet by ten. It is aClin- 
ton, a thrifty grower, hardy—needing no putting down 
during winter—is healthy (in this free condition— 
otherwise, if cut much and restrained, mildews); has 
large, dark clusters, shouldered or double, with qual- 
ity so improved that it seems another sort. Cultiva- 
tion did this. The leaves match the fruit in show and 
vigor. We thus annually have a barrel of the finest 
of grapes, which will make a fair wine, or may be kept 
during the winter till June if desired, the quality best 
in February and March, when the moisture will have 
somewhat evaporated so as to leave a concentrated, 
rich fruit, tart, yet sweet and spicy. Nothing can be 
more grateful and healthy. But, the grape must be 
ripe. 

The grape-vine will be the chief ornament. It will 
attract attention and give pleasure, doing really good, 
and constantly. But your blackberry-bushes, loaded 
with large, rich, glistening black and red fruit, with 





the black and red caps equally rich and luscious, 
ranged in continuation along the border, will be only 
secondary, while the rest, less attractive, will fill out 
variety. Here is use as well as an address to the 
ewesthetic. You raise your own fruit, luscious and 
healthy; you have it from the strawberry to the 
grape, from June to October, and at any time, fresh 
for the picking. You have, besides, the health of 
employment, the pleasure of working the live mould 
and inhaling its freshness. 

It does not require much to grow the small fruits. 
The ground does not need to be rich—only moderately 
so. This indeed is demanded; and the enriching ma- 
terial is to be in the main vegetable matter, such as 
leaf-mould, chip-manure well rotted, garden clean- 
ings, sods, &. These applied at the surface and work- 
ed in, but not deep: the roots do not want to be dis- 
turbed. But even these fertilizers are not necessary 
(except in some cases) unless your soil is poor. Your 
chief dependence should be on cultivation, stirring the 
surface soil. This is to be done regularly if the weather 
will admit—and it needs it most when most it admits 
it—in adrouth. This manures the land by admitting 
the air which parts with its fertility to the land, and 
acts chemically upon it. 

In this way there will be a moderate yet sufficient 
growth. It will, therefore, be a healthy growth, a 
yearly growth, ripening both the wood and the fruit, 
and improving the quality. There will also be, pro 
portionally, more fruit than wood, And keep con- 
stantly in view the balance between the wood and the 
fruit, so that one does not get the advantage of the 
other. Too much fruit will not develop well, will not 
mature well; the quality as well as the size will materi- 
ally suffer; the tree, or the vine, or the bushes will 
suffer. With the highly-productive kinds, of all fruit, 
thinning out is as necessary as any part of cultivation, 
if not moreso. The Clinton and other prolific kinds 
require from a third to over half the fruit removed. 
This will not reduce the crop much, if any, and will 
very materially improve the quality and the size of 
the fruit. This is what is wanted—everything in the 
healthiest, finest condition; trees, shrubs, and vines 
well shaped, and kept free for the air to circulate and 
the sun to enter and color and mature the fruit. The 
point is to have all the fruit good, allowing no poor 
specimens to grow. 

Do not attempt to grow your fruit on wet soil. It is 
indispensable that it be well and deeply drained, deep- 
ly pulverized, and the surface kept stirred. Now, it 
does not require much work to do all this on a small 
patch of ground; and it needs but a little land to sup- 
ply an ordinary family with what fruits are wanted 
of the small kinds. But do the work well, so as to 
have everything neat, well-arranged and thrifty, 
which will beget a taste for the thing, and a desire for 
further improvement. To raise your own fruit, and 
do it with pleasure; to associate yourself daily with it, 
and see it thrive—under your own care, you and Na- 
ture working together, the sun rising to bless your 
work, and each rain a gift to you—this is what is 
wanted. Every family owning the least land should 
have it; if but a single vine, a few bushes, &c. Where 
there is land enough, the plum, the pear and the cherry 
may be included. A tree of each will be a possession. 
Remember that by superior culture you more than 
double the crop, and greatly improve the quality. 
Thus with a small spot of ground much may be ac- 
complished. 

Fort Puary, N. Y. 


Che Hittle Folks. 


CHILD-LIFE ON A FARM. 


THE SAP HOUSE. 
By P. THORNE. 


HE sap house was a most fascinating place 
to the children, especially in the evening. Half 
its charm lay in its rudeness. It was simply boarded 
up, unplastered, with many cracks and chinks through 
which the wind whistled in wild, wailing notes that 
made the warm, bright interior seem only the cosier. 
Its floor was the earth itself, strewn with chips and 
butternut shells. In one corner were piled big sticks 
of wood to feed the fre under the arch. On the beam 
above the wood pile stood a pitcher of cider. The sap 
boiled and bubbled in the pans, and sent fragrant 
clouds of steam rolling up among the’ brown, age- 
discolored rafters. 

“Oh, isn’t it nice down here,” said Millie, one even- 
ing when the children were all there, helping Aaron 
boil sap. ‘It’s a great deal pleasanter than our house. 
I should like to live here all the time.” 

The only light was the fire under the arch, which 
sent a warm glow out on Aaron, tipped back ina rush- 
bottomed chair, and the children perched in front of 
it on sticks of wood. But in the corners, and up 
among the rafters, where the fire light did not shine, 
all was dark and mysterious. 

“Tt seems like camping out—like pirates,” suggested 
Ralph, whose literary tastes were decidedly blood- 
thirsty. ‘I wish I was a pirate.”’ 

“T’d rather be an Indian,” said Teddy. 
have been jolly to be an Indian.” 

“Why, Teddy Kendall] exclaimed Millie, “you 
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ought to be ashamed of yourself! Indians were awful. 
[I would n’t be one, not even Pocahontas. Just think 
what dreadful things they used to do.” 

““Well, I don’t care, I bet they had good times them- 
selves, anyway.” 

“Only suppose now that we were settlers, and this 
was our house, and it was all woods round here. Some 
night we might be sitting round our fire just like this, 
and we should look round and see eyes looking at us 
through the cracks.” 

Here Millie cast a fearful look over her shoulder at 
the black cracks in the wall. 

“Then a lot of Indians would come whooping in 
and scalp us all. Boo-oo-o0,”’ shuddered Millie, ‘‘ how 
awful it would be! It scares me to think of it.” 

“Ho, I should n’t care,” said Teddy. ‘I'd kill ’em.” 

‘Men wouldn’t be afraid, of course,’ said Ralph, 
“They'd go out and fight, and drive ’em off.” 

** Somethin’ like Millie’s story did really happen once, 
not fur from here,” said Aaron. ‘* You’ve hearn me 
tell of my Uncle Asa?’ 

“Oh, ves,” said the children, all on the alert, for 
Uncle Asa had been an early settler and Indian fighter, 
and when Aaron brought out Uncle Asa, they knew 
something interesting was coming. 

“Good! now Aaron is going to tell usa story,” said 
Millie, wriggling round so excitedly that she tumbled 
off her stick of wood onto the ground. 

“ Well, then,” said Ralph, ‘‘ you keep still and give 
him a chance.” 

“Wa’al,”’ began Aaron deliberately, tipping back 
still farther in his chair, “‘ you see Uncle Ase, as folks 
called him, was sparkin’ Rhody Fox. The Foxes lived 
over on what your father calls the Fox lot.” 

‘* Where that old cellar hole is?” 

“Yes, that’s where their house stood. After old Mr. 
Fox died the boys sold out and went West, and your 
father bought the home lot. Wa’al, as I was sayin’ 
Uncle Ase was sparkin’ Rhody,—a handsum gal, I’ve 
hearn tell. One Sunday night, along about this time 
in the spring, Uncle Asa was up to the Fox’s. He 
and Rhody were settin’ in the front room without any 
light. The last thing they was thinkin’ on was Injuns. 
There had n’t been any round fora good while. They 
did n’t generally cum round much in the winter.” 

“ Why not?” 

“They lived up in Canada, you know, and the snow 
was so deep in the woods they could n’t git round very 
easy. But when the snow was gone, then look out for 
‘em. Waal, as they sot there talkin’, there cum up a 
thunder shower. Jest as a bright flash of lightning 
cum, Uncle Ase happened to look towards the winder, 
and there he see, plain as day, an Injun all crouched 
Over, listenin’.”’ 

Here the wind shook the doorroughly. The children 
threw side glances over their shoulders at the dark 
corners, and instinctively drew up a little nearer 
Aaron. 

“What did he do then?” asked the boys. 

** What did Rhody dog” asked Millie. 

“*Oh, he did n’t tell Rhody. It was all dark again in 
aminit. Uncle Ase thought there was a lot of ’em of 
course. One Injun means more. He slipped out to go 
up stairs and call two soldiers that were stayin’ at the 
Fox’s. You see these towns along the Connecticut 
River were frontier settlements then, and men used to 
be sent up from Connecticut to help defend the set- 
tlers. These men used to work on the land, but what 
they were here for was to help fight Injuns. As Uncle 
Ase stepped out there cum another flash, and Rhody 
see theInjun. She giva big screech, and the Injun run. 

“How mean! Did n’t they catch him?’ 

“No, that was the last they ever saw of him. He 
put for the woods, and you might as well look fora 
needle in a haymow as for an Injun in the woods 
when he’d once got the start of you.”’ 

“That’s just like a girl, to go and scream and spoil 
it all,’ observed Ralph, with a superior air. ‘If she’d 
only kept still Uncle Ase would have killed him.” 

“Tell us another Indian story, Aaron,” said Teddy. 
* A real good one, with lots of fighting in it.” 

‘“*Wa’al, let me see. Did Iever tell you about what 
happened over to ‘the Bars,’ in Deerfield ?”’ 

“No matter if you did, we'd like to hear it again.” 

“Up between North Adams and Williamstown used 
to be in them days Fort Hoosac, one of the northern- 
most forts there was, then. It was a mighty poor 
place for a fort; down in a hollow, among all them 
mountains, where the Injuns could look right down 
into the fort and see jest what was goin’on. Sargent 
John Hawks was in command of the fort. The am- 
munition was runnin’ low, and the settlers began to 
be suspicious of Injuns around. So Sargent Hawks 
sent a party of men off through the woods to Deerfield 
for ammunition. When them men went along, there 
was a party of fifty Injuns not far from the fort, hid 
in the woods so near the trail they could have touched 
’em with their guns.” 

“Why didn’t the Injuns fire on ’em?”’ 

“Oh, they meant to wait till these men got away, 
and then take the fort. If they fired then, the fort 
would be alarmed, and, besides, some of the men 
might escape to Deerfield, and bring an army on their 
heels. Soon as the ammunition party was well out of 
the way, the Injuns surprised the fort and took it. 
Then they prowled off over Deerfield way. It was 
Suuday. At ‘the Bars’ they found a lot of hay cocked 
in a patch of cleared land; so they knew the men 
would be out there to work Monday mornin’. They 
hid in the edge of the woods, close by. Monday 





mornin’ the folks cum out to work in the fields, bring- 
in’ their guns, as usual. A Mr. Hawks, who had be’n 
sick, cum out under escort of these men, to get a par- 
tridge to eat. He went into the edge of the woods, 
and stumbled right into a nest of Injuns. They shot 
him, and made for the rest. They chased Mr. Allen 
and Mr. Glasset, a Connecticut soldier, down under 
the bank of Deerfield river, and killed them there. 
Some of the children hid in the tall corn, and so es- 
caped. But they got hold of one little girl, about your 
age, Millie, and killed her, and took her scalp. And 
they carried off a little boy, Caleb Allen. Uncle Ase 
has often heard Caleb tell about it. Two Injuns took 
him between ’em, and run so fast with him, that his 
feet didn’t touch the ground.” 

““Why didn’t the men fight, and kill the Indians?” 

“They did fight, but they were took by surprise, you 
know, and the Injuns outnumbered ’em, too.” 

‘“*What happened next?” 

“The young folks over in Deerfield street were goin’ 
to have a ride. The horses were all saddled, and 
standin’ tied in front of the houses.”’ 

“Saddled! You mean harnessed, don’t you, Aaron?” 

“No. In those days they didn’t have carriages, 
because there warn’t any roads. They had to go on 
horsepack, in narrow bridle paths through the woods. 
The young men were goin’ to take the girls behind 
’em, on pillions. Wa’al, as I was sayin’, the minit the 
fust gun was fired over to the Bars, they heard it in 
Deerfield street, and knew at once what was the mat- 
ter. The young men jumped onto their horses, and 
jest run them over there. One young feller run his 
horse so hard, he killed it. The General Court give 
him another. He was fust on the ground, and had 
two shots at the Injuns. They started when they see 
him.” 

“T shouldn’t think they would run for one man!” 

“They knew, of course, there was plenty more be- 
hind him.”’ 

* Did he kill any of the Injuns?”’ 

“Tdun’no. Folks thought some of ’em were killed, 
but the Injuns always carried off ther dead, if possible, 
so no one ever knew for sartain. A party started in 
pursoot of the Injuns as soon as they could get off, but 
they never overtook ’em. Injuns was spry critters— 
spry and sly. The only sign they ever see of ’em was 
up in ‘‘ Patten,” in Shelburne. There they found a 
moccasin track in some fresh earth dug out of a wood- 
chuck’s hole. On this pursoot the Deerfield folks first 
found out that Fort Hoosac was took. When they 
got up onto Hoosac Mountain, they looked down, and 
saw the fields near the fort all white. Then they knew 
there was trouble. 

‘What made them white?” 

““The Injuns had ripped up the feather beds. But, 
land’s sakes, children, it’s time you were abed,”’ ex- 
claimed Aaron, consulting his big silver watch. ‘‘ Your 
mother ‘ll be after me, if Llet you stay down here so 
late.” 

“I’m ’fraid,” said Millie, peeping furtively out the 
door. ‘It’s awful dark out. You go up to the house 
with us, won't you, Aaron?” 

““Pshaw, Millie, come along,” said Ralph, starting 
forth with the traditional boldness of the lion. 

“There ain’t any Injuns round here now, is there, 
Aaron?” asked Teddy, like Millie somewhat doubtful 
about striking out into the darkness after Aaron’s 
stories. 

“No, of course not. Come, run along. I'll leave the 
door open till you git to the corner.” 

The open door threw a track of bright light out on 
the snow, almost to the corner of the house. Millie 
and Teddy started on a run, hand in hand. 

Meantime, up at the house, Mrs. Kendall had been 
wondering why the children stayed so late. 

“ Aaron ought not to let them stay down there so,” 
she said. ‘It’s almost nine o’clock. Father, I guess 
you'll have to go for them.” 

“Eh! What?" exclaimed Mr. Kendall, waking up 
with a start from the tired nap he had fallen into over 
the newspaper. 

‘*Mercy on us!” cried grandma, who had also heen 
nodding in the corner over her knitting work. ‘‘ What's 
that?” 

A clattering and banging was heard in the kitchen. 
The sitting room door burst open, and Teddy tumbled 
head first into the room, and Millie over him, both 
pale with fright, their eyes literally standing out of 
their heads, and screaming at the top of their voices. 

“What is the matter?” cried everyone, jumping up. 

“The Indians! The Indians!” cried the children. 
‘Oh, father, don’t let ’em get us!’ and Millie seized 
hold of her father’s coat. 

‘“ What do they mean?” asked Mrs. Kendall, in utter 
perplexity. ‘“ Hush, my dears, there are no Indians 
here.”’ 

Ralph now appeared on the scene, laughing, and 
seeming much pleased. 

‘‘ What is the meaning of all this, Ralph?” asked Mr. 
Kendall. 

“Why, nothing much. Aaron’s been telling us In- 
dian stories, and I came on ahead, and put a buffalo 
robe over me, and hid round the corner, just to give 
Teddy and Millie a little scare when they came along. 
You ought to have seen ’em, when I jumped out and 
boo-ed! Millie hopped a foot right up into the air!”’ 

“Pretty business for a great boy like you. I’m 
ashamed of you. Children have been made idiots by 
just such senseless tricks as this.” 

“T only did it for fun.” 


” 





“ Never let me know of anything of that sort occur- 
ring again. Go to bed, sir.” 

Ralph stayed not on the order of his going, but went 
at once, decidedly crestfallen. It is so trying to be 
unappreciated. 








THE LITTLE SPRING BIRD. 
By MAry D. BRINE. 


BIRDIE, birdie, do you know that Spring is come again? 
And, do you know, I found to-day some violets in the 
lane? 
And, do you know, dear birdie, the grass is growing green, 
And the foot-prints of old Winter arc no more to be scen? 
Bird. 
“* Ah, yes, my little maiden, and every morn I'll sing 
A joyous song to welcome the coming of sweet Spring !”’ 


O birdie, birdie, do you know that soon the grand old trees 

Will hang their little green flags out to rustle in the breeze? 

And then, ah! then, sweet birdie, you’ll sing a louder song, 

And we will both be happy as the merry days are long. 
Bird. 

“O yes, my pretty maiden, and from the tree-top I 

Will send my joyful carol up to the soft Spring sky.” 


But tell me, darling birdic, what will you do all day ? 

You cannot wish to idle the bright golden hours away ; 

Mamma says little children, if they find some work to do, 

Enjoy their play much better, and so, I’m sure, will you. 
Bird. 

‘“* Why, yes, my little lady, there'll be work enough for me; 

I have to build a nest, you know, up in the old elm tree,” 


Please, birdie, may I help you then? I'l) give you twigs and 
moss, 

And you shall line your little house with all my skeins of 
floss, 

And it shall be a secret just between yourself and me; 
Please, birdie, let me help you build your nest up in the tree! 
Bird. 

*O thank you, little maiden, for your offer kind and true ; 
But I have a little mate who will be better help than you.” 


Well, birdie, when your nest is built, why then what will you 
do? 
Bird. 

“Why, maybe, I will raise some little birds to sing for you."’ 
O that will just be splendid! may I climb the tree and peep? 
Bird. 

“O yes, if you'll be gentle, and not wake them from their 
sleep.” 
Good bye, dear little birdic! now I must run away. 
Bird. 
“Good by, dear little lady, we will meet again some day." 





wy . 
Aluj sles. 
GEOGRAPHICAL ENIGMA. 
66 Letters. 
27, 5, 13, an article of food, but place before it, 43, 10, 58, 22, 
11, 23, 50, and you will have a city of the United States. 
2, 34, 39, an article of furniture, but add 9, 18, 3, 46, and you 
will have a city of Massachusetts, 
46, 50, 51, is a bird, but place before it 35, 30, 19, 44, 14, 55, 56, 
41, and you will have a city of the United States. 
57, 25, 56, 6, 48, a town of South America, reverse it and you 
will have a collection of maps. 
22, 38, 5, 39, a kind of tack, but add 9, 8, 47, 46, and you will 
have a city of Europe. 
54, 65, 36, 43, a State of the United States. 
40, 63, 15, 26, 14, 19, 39, 54, 63, 16, a group of isles. 
57, 4, 21, is to behold, but place before it 20, 60, 12, 48, 11, 64, 
and you will have a county in the United States. 
7, 43, 13, 17, 56, 31, 8, 29, a town in New York State. 
53, 33, 17, 26, 52, a sea of Asia. 
5, 13, 42, 24, 23, 10, 30, a town in India, 
49, 37, 65, 39, 57, an American lake. 
62, 1, 64, 44, 21, 38, 66, 37, 19, a township. n 
35, 59, 60, a division of water. 
61, 27, 25, 13, 4, 16, a river. . 
My whole is a poetical quotation. 





MoLty. 
TRANSPOSITIONS. 
1. Change a tree into a girl’s name. 
2. se a weapon into a coin. 
” a color into a poct. 
= to tame into a fish. 
to sink into over again. 
ad a Latin preposition into a common adjective. 
DEB. 


PAP? 


A DIAMOND PUZZLE. 
1. A consonant. 
2. Dexterity. 
3. Previous. 
4. A part of the human body. 
5. A consonant. 
TrmoOTHY TICKLEPITOCHER. 
DECAPITATIONS. 
1. Behead and curtail a South American city and leave a 
country ip Asia. 
2. Behead and curtail a lake in Europe and leave an animal. 
3. Behead and curtail a river in Sweden and leave a river in 
France. 
4. Behead an animal and leave a river in the British Isles. 
5. Behead a sea and leave a city in southern Asia. 
M. D. H. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF APRIL 1. 


Floral Enigma.—Camelia. 

A Letter Puzzle.—Dickens, Dombey & Son. 

Buried Cities and Towns.—1. Rome. 2. Utica. 3. Plymouth. 4. 
Genoa. 5. Oxford. 6. Denver. 7. Mobile. 

Diamond Puzde.— 
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Musical Hotes. 


—One of the most notable things of 
late in matters musical has been the suc- 
cessful and, strangely enough, the very 
popular, production of Wagner's opera 
**Lohengrin.” <A year or two ago this 
would not have been possible. But, 
thanks to the devoted and intelligent 
Yabors of Theodore Thomas, our musical 
community has been growing both in 
size and in musical catholicity and power 
of apprehension, until now music is lis- 
“tened to with delight and enthusiasm 
which then would have met with neglect, 
if not absolute impatience and rejection. 
The charming legend of Lohengrin, the 
Knight of the Holy Grail, is incarnated 
most wondrously in this long tone-poem, 
whose dramatic intensities and splendors 
are expressed with thrilling effect. The 
“music of the future” is fast drawing 
the present forward to itself. 

—The wusical record of this vicinity 
would seem rather lean and bare, con- 
sisting as it does so much of chronicling 
the doings of one nan—Thomas—were it 
not for the tireless energy and astonish- 
ing versatility which that man exhibits 
in all the different fields where his hand 
and influence are at work. The chroni- 
cler of music finds the frequent repeti- 
tion of his name an inevitable (albeit not 
an unpleasant) necessity. 

—An “extra concert” was given by 
Mr. Thomas at Steinway Hall on Thurs- 
day, April 10. The programme was not 
long, but admirably composed, and 
neither too little nortoo much. Beetho- 
ven’s noble “Egmont” overture, Raff's 
delicious ** Forest Symphony,’’? Waguer’s 
overture to the * Flying Dutchman,” the 
exquisite allegro from Bach’s string Con- 
certo, and Mendelssohn’s March from 
Athale, gave ample scope for the orches- 
tra, while S. B. Mills played with them, 
in hissuperb style, the Larghettoand Fi- 
nale from Chopin’s F minor Concerto. 

—Saturday afternoon last a final 
maotinée was given by Theodore Thomas 
and his orchestra, assisted by Mr. Whit- 
ney the basso, Listemann the violinist, 
and Lockwood the harpist. Schumann's 
“ Bride of Messina’ overture, Schubert’s 
(unfinished, but most delightful) B minor 
symphony, a new characteristic ‘“* Hun- 
garian Suite’? by Hoffmann, and Wag- 
ner’s * Rienzi” ballet, gave a fine orches- 
tral variety, which was further enriched 
by a Bach Concerto for string orchestra 
with obligato violin by Mr. Listemann. 

—The Brooklyn Philharmonic So- 
ciety’s last concert for this season was 
given on Saturday evening last toa brill- 
iapt house, The orchestral selections 
were Schubert’s C Symphony, Wagner’s 
* Meistersinger ’’ Overture, Beethoven's 
8rd, ‘‘ Leonora”? Overture, and a theme 
from Haydn with some new variations 
by Brabms. Mme. di Murska was the 








vocalist, and Richard Hoffmaun the 
piano-soloist. The concert was a su- 


perb one, and a fit close to the most 
prosp€rous season in the history of the 
Society. 

—Feeling how markedly their sue- 
cess this year has been due to Mr. Theo- 
dore Thomasand his admirable orchestra, 
the Directors of the Brooklyn Philhar- 
monic have tendered him a testimonial 
concert on Wednesday evening, April 
22d, at the Brooklyn Academy. ‘The 
very complimentary letter of the direct- 
ors, rehearsing Mr. Thomas’s long and 
signal services to the cause of populariz- 
ing good music, and his modest reply 
are both creditable utterances. The con- 
cert offers a choice and in some respects 
rare programme, and we hope it will be 
given to a packed house, 

—The final Symphony Concert of 
Theodore Thomas’s series for this season 
will be given at Steinway Hall, on Satur- 
day evening, April 25. The bare an- 
nouncement is enough. 

—The first of the only two concerts 
given this season by the Vocal Society of 
New York was such a delightful treat 
that we are sure the second and last, on 
Thursday evening, April 30, at Steinway 
Hall, will meet with the enthusiastic 
greeting that those sweet singers are ac- 
customed to receive. As no tickets are 
sold at the door, all wishing opportunity 
to attend this choice entertainment must 
seek out some member of the Society. 
For the sake of those who do not know 
where to find them. we will mention two 


conveniently located—Mr. George G. 
Rockwood, Photograpber, 839 Broad way, 
and Mr. George 
Life Insurance, 194 Broadway, from 
whom tickets may be had. 





f inancial, 


From ‘anit April 6, to Saturday, 


April 11. 


Wall Strect.—Congress gives the street no 
chance to suspend its watchfulness. The Senate 
has at last passed a bill which we print on page 295. 
The money market ruled rather firmer early in the 
week, but became easy again toward the close. It 
is difficult to make collections in the country, ac- 
cording to the dry-goods reports. Commercial 
paper is quiet, and there is not much first-class 
paper afloat. Rates are quoted at 5'5 to7 per cent. 
for prime names. The cable reports a further loss 
of bullion in the Bank of England, but no change 
in the discount rate (5% per cent.). The Bank of 
France gained near 6,000,000 francs in specie. 

Government Bonds.—Among the uncon- 
firmed rumors which circulated this week was 
one to the effect that Bismarck hed ordered the 
sale of the United States bonds bought for the 
German Government. ‘There bas been no foreign 
demand, and London quotations are a trifle lower. 
The Bismarck story is probably a canard. The 
home demand is quite steady, coming from savings 
banks, trust companies, and other corporate in- 
vestors. 


The highest quotations for the week were as 
ollows: 










Apr. Age. Apr. Apr. A pe- Apr. 

6. 8. 9. mm 
New 5s c’'p...’81, 15% 15% 15% «115% NY «15% 
6 p. ct. reg.. 1, 11956 11934 119% 119% 119% 
do. c’p... 1.121% 121% 121% LI W% 121 
5-20 c'p... 118% 17% NTS 117% 118% 118 
5 Me ‘D.- 9 $ { 9X 119% 119% 
+-W cp 120% 1.0% 120% 
5-20 e’p. n 119 119 119% 
5-2 cp 20 10% 120¢ 1A'¢ 
5-2 c’p. * $ lly «119% 1 
10-40 reg iwanwedes 114% 114 114 1 14s «te... 
10-40 c’p.......... 115 114% «115 115% 114% 115% 
ee | | es | ee | eee | 


Gold.—Steadiness has been the rule throughout 
the week, as speculetion is naturally checked by 
the unc ertainty which must prevail so long as no 
detinite conelusion is reached at Washimgion. At 
the Treasury sale on Thursday the bids amounte d 
to $6,545,000, and the million sold brought 113.52 to 
113.53 X. 

State Bonds.—Few transactions are reported. 
News from Virginia is considered favorable by 
those who are interested, as there is a prospect 
that a higher tax will be amposed and 4 per cent. 
interest paid. 

ailroad Rends.—Transactions are moderate 
in amount, but the aggregate shows a fair demand. 
Union Pacific sinking fund bonds have been placed 
on the regular list of the Stock Exchange. 

Stocks, etc.—There has been a decline rather 
than the reverse during the week, but there is no 

eneral movement of an appreciable character. 

‘he depression is chargeable to the general dull- 
ness, not to any speculative * bear" operations. 

The following table shows the highest quota- 
tions for the week; 








Apr. Apr. Apr. A pr. Apr. Ape 
6. y ot 10. : 
Rees 113% 11K ut Hy) iti 13% 113% 
N.Y.C.&H.R.... 100% 4 K 98% 
— eee pt] 1299 
Erie..... esos 40% 35% 
Lake Shore. 79% Tk 
Wabash.. .. Me H% 
Northwestern... 54 5a 
do pref.... 72% 70% 
Rock Island.... 107 Wi's 
St. pam ae 43% 41% 
eS ee bo 616 
Mich. ( “entrai... asc ip 
Ohio & Miss.. OK 2% 
Central of N J.. 18% 
Del., L. soe KB 10634 
Han & St. Jos.. 32 bis 
do pref...... 40% 37 
_ Pedic .. 31% 354 
Panama..... ... 115 arn 
w euteen Untel %% Tq 
Quicksilver,.... 3% : 
do pref.. 36 , 
Pacitic Mail.. 47% 47% 
Adams Express 9%) a) 
A morican cx... 68 I 
if % awe 70% Ts 
We Tis Fargo Ex 8) iy 





Foreign Sahenee.— eae’. quotations at 
the close of the week were: 
days. 


Md 3 days 
» 4. BI@4.35 56 


London prime bankers.... 4.58:04.883¢ 





BANKING-HOUSE OF FISK & HATCH, 
No. 5 NASSAU St., NEw YORK. 

We Buy AND SELL GOVERNMENT BonDs, 
and Gold at current market rates; buy Gold 
Coupons; buy and sell Stocks and Bonds at 
the Stock Exchange on Commission for cash ; 
receive Deposits, and allow interest at the 
rate of four per cent.; make Collections, and 
transact a general Banking and Financial busi- 
nese, 

We also deal in the CENTRAL PACTFIC and 
WESTERN PaciFIC GOLD BonpDs, which, at 
present prices, are very desirable for invest- 
ment. 

We are also solling the CPNTRAL PACIFIC 
Goup Six Per Cent. LAND Bonps at 8 and 
accrued interest, secured by first mortgage on 
nearly 12,000,000 acres of the company's lands 
in California, Nevada, and Utah. 

FISK & HATCH. 

UNION DIME SAVINGS BANK, 

Nos. 396 & 3988 CANAL ST., corner Laight. 
Open daily from 10to3,and Monday Evenings 5to7. 
Assets---Over Ten Miliion Dollars. 
——s —Seven Hundred and Fifty Thousand Dol- 

Six Per cent. Intcrest Allowed, 

Bank books in English, oe, WW German 

G. 8. CHAPIN, Treas. N.J.f ES, Pres't. 
T! S. ARMOU R, AED onan 








KOUNTZE BROTHERS, 
Bankers, 12 Wall Street, New York, 
allow interest on deposits,draw Bills 
on London, and Paris; also issue 
Letters of Credit available at all 
points at home and abroad. Invest- 











ment Securities for sale. 


)} Aiken, Connecticut 








TURNER BROTHERS, 
M. C. Turner, 
isaac") BANKERS, 


R. Turner, 
No. 14 Nassau Street, New York, 


Transact a general Banking business (checks pass 
through Bank Clearing-house), allow interest on 
Balances, issue Certificates of Deposit, draw Sight 
Exchange, and make Telegraphic Transfers; pay 
Coupons for Munieipal and other Corporations, 
and keep Books of Registry and Transfers. Orders 
executed at Gold and Stock Exchanges for cash 
only. 


A. Tarret, 
G. M. 'Turoer, 
(* S. Decker. 





George ‘Opdyke & Co., 
BANKERS, 


No. 25 Nassau St., New York. 


ACCOUNTS OF 
RATIONS, 
LICITED. 

DEPOSITORS ENJOY THE SAME ADVAN- 
TAGES AS WITH INCORPORATED BANKS— 
FOUR PER CENT. ON DAILY BALANCES, 
CREDITED MONTHLY. 

COLLECTIONS MADE AT 


LOWEST RATES, 
INV ESTMENT SECU RI TIES A SPECIA LTY 


LAKE SHORE AND MICHIGAN SOUTHERN 
RAILWAY COMPANY, 
SECOND MORTGAGE 7 PER CENT. BONDS. 
COUPON BONDS OF $1,000 EACH. 
RAGISTERED BONDS OF $1,000 AND $5,000 EACH. 


BANKS, BANKERS, CORPO- 
FIRMS, AND INDIVIDUALS 80- 


Interest Payable 1st June and ist December 
PRINCIPAL DUE IN 198. 


FOR SALE ON BEHALF OF THE COMPANY 
ON FAVORABLE TERMS BY 


SCOTT, STRONG & CO., 
Bankers, No. 36 Broad Street. 


The nominal amount of Bonds authorized to be 
issued under this Mortgage is Twenty-five millions. 
Of this amount SIX MILLIONS are reserved to 
extinguish or absorb the unsecured Bonds, known 
as the “ New Sinking Fund 7s of 1882,” and of the 
balance but ONE MILLION in amount are now 
offered for sale. 


i2 PER CENT. 
Improved Farm 


First Mortgage 
Bonds Guaranteed. 





7 Al 
NET. 
| Send for Cire. and refer- 
ences, J. B. WATKINS 
& CO., Lawrence, Kan. 


A SAFE TEN PER CENT. 


Mortgages on Chicago Real Estate and 

Illinois and lowa Farms. 
These securities, paying ten per cent. legal interest, 
are first liens on property worth in every case more 
than double the amount of the loan, and are as 
safe as the best New York City seven per cent. 
mortgages. We make a specialty of these securi- 
ties, and pay the interest semi-annually at our of- 
fice. We also buy and sell lands on commission in 
Illinois and Iowa, and transact a general Western 
real estate business. 


DAVIDSON & BEECHER, 


26 Broad Stircet, New York. 


Notice. 

The Gallatin National Bank of Shaw- 
neetown, located at Shawneetown in the 
State of Illinois, is closing up its affairs. 
AU note holders and other creditors of 
said Association are therefore hereby 
notified to present the notes and other 
claims against the Assoviation for pay- 
ment. 

This Mare s 

R. 


25th, 1874. 
- TOWNSH END, Cashier. 


GREENLEAF, NORRIS & C@, 


Bankers and Brokers, 
66 EXCHANGE PLACE, NEW YORK, 


Buy and Sell Srocss and Bonps at the 
New York Stock Exchange on commis- 
sion. Money advanced on Securities 
consigned for sale. 


A. W. GREENLEAF, JOHN B. NORRIS, 
WARREN E. GREENLEAF. 


THE bra PER. ait SF eran 


will invest money on first-class Real Estate at 
er cent. interest, net, payable acre © 
New York, and will guarantee the collection o = 
loans made through its agency. All charges paid 
by the borrower. Please write, before investing, 
for New York and New England references, and 
full particulars. SAMUEL MERRILL, (late Governor 
of Iowa) President. Address JAMES B. HEART- 
WELL, Secretary, Drawer 167. Des Moines Iowa. 





The Bi Bull & Holmes Miter Machine 


we warrant. Samples, with 18-inch saw, sent on 
receipt of $4.75. Without saw, $2. For cut and 
terms to fgsnia, apply to HOLMES & BEALS, 


J Black 
“MAGIC” DRESS 


The Best in 


No fussing; no catching; raises 

lowers itself. (27 IMMENSE 

x 16 inches, given with each 

masil this great sacrifice to 

Skirt Elevator in the world. 

stamps ‘Postage for both, and I 
Address 


CLINTON R. 
Box 1503. 








ROPOSALS FOR MATERIALS 
TO BE SUPPLIED TO THE NAVY 
YARDS UNDER THE COGNIZANCE 
OF THE BUREAU OF CONSTRUC- 
TION AND REPAIR. 





AVY DEPARTMENT, 
BUREAU OF Comermuceses AND REPAIR 
V ASHINGTON, D. C., April 6, 1874. 

SEALED PROPOSALS to furnish Timber and 
other materials for the navy for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1875, will be received at this Bureau 
until 12 o’clock M. ‘of THURSDAY Y, May 7, 1874, at 
which time the bids will be opened. 

The proposals must be addressed to the “ Chief 
of the Bureau of C onstruction and Repair, Navy 
Department, Washington,” one must be indorsed 
“Proposals for Timber. &c., for the Navy,” that 
feed may be distinguished Bs ordinary business 

etters. 

To prevent confusion, and facilitate the opening of 
the bids, parties bidding for supplies at several yards 
will enclose their bids in separate envelopes Jor each 
yard, indorsed with the name of the yard for which the 
bid is made. 

Printed schedules for suc’ classes as parties deal 
in and intend to bid for, together with instructions 
to bidders, piving the form of proposal, of guaran. 
tee, and of certificate of guarantors, with printed 
forms of offer, will be furnished to such persons as 
desire to bid on application to the commandants of 
the respective nivy yards, and those of all the 
yards, on application to the Bureau. 

The Commandantof each navy yard, and the pur- 
chasing Paymaster for each station, will have a 
copy of the schedules of the other yards, for ex- 
amination only, in orderthat persons who intend to 
bid may judge whether it is desirable to make ap- 
plication for any of the classes of those yards. 

The proposals must be forthe whole of a claas, 
but the Department reserves the right to reduce 
the whole class, should the interest of the Govern- 
ment require it, before the execution of the con- 


tract. 

All applications for information, or for the exam- 
ination of samples, must be made to the Command- 
ants of the respective yards. 

Bids or offera will be received only from parties who 
are bona fide dealers in, or manufacturers of, the arti- 
cles they offer to furnish. The guarantors must bo 
c certified by the Collectors of Internal Revenue for 
the district in which they reside. 

The contract will be awarded to the person who 
makes the lowest bid and gives the guarantee re- 
quired by law, the Navy Department, Lowever, re- 
which the right to re ie et the lowest bid, or any 
which it may deem exorbitant. 

Under the provisions of the second section of the act 
ved March 3, 1863, the offer of an person who, as 
principal or security. has been a defaulter in any pre- 
vious contract with the Navy Department will not be 
received. 

Bae sey in the full amount will be required to 

sign the contract, and their responsibility must be 
—_ to the satisfaction of the Navy Depart- 


yy 
As Y aditional security, twenty per centum will 
be withheld from the amount of the bills until the 
contracts shall have been Serer, and eighty 
— centum of the amount of each bill, approved 
n triplicate by the commandants of the respective 
yards, will be paid by the paymaster of the station 
designated in the contract, or, if none is specified 
by the paymaster of the station nearest to the yard 
where the goods are delivered, within ten days 
after the warrant for the same shall bave been 
passed by the Secretary of the Treasury. 
The classes of this ureau are numbered and 
designated as follow 
No.1], Wate Ou lens No. 13, White ames Plank 
Boards; No. 15, White Ash, E m, Beech; No. 16, 
White Ash ate No. 18, Black Walnut Mahogany. 
Maple, C aie Ad No. 22, Cypress, Cedar; No. 3 
Spruce; No White Gak Staves and Headings; 
No. 25, Lignumvita ; No. 32, Wrought Iron, rouud 
and square ; No. 33, Wrought Iron, flat; No. 4M Iron, 
late ; No. 35, Steel ; No. 37, Jron 8 ikes; No. 38, lron 
rought Nails; No. 29, iron Cut Nails; No. 42, Lead. 
pipe. sheet; No. 43, Zinc; No. 44, Tin; No. 48, Locks 
iinges, Bolts, of brass and iron; No. 49, Screws, of 
brass and iron; No. 50, Files; No. 51, Augers; No. 52, 
Tools for ship stores; No. 53, T Tools for use in yard 
and shops; No. 54, Hardware; No. 56, White Lead; 
No. 57, Zine Paints; No. 58, Colored Paints, Dryers; 
No. 59, Linseed Oil; No. bine or 9 eerie Tar yen- 
tine; ‘No. 6, Sperm and Lard ¢ 64, Tallow, 
a No. 65, Fish Oil; No. 68, aheans No. 69, Brush- 
0. 70, Dry Goods for upholstering ; No. 71, Sta- 
No. 72, Cr@eibles; No. 73, Ship Chandlery ; 
No. 74, Acids; No. 75, Rosin, Pitch, Creee Turpen- 
tine; No. 77, Belting, Pac king; No. %8, Leather, 
eae. rigging, lacing; No.85, p AR an Bn Coal; No. 
, Semi-bituminous Coal; No. 87, Bituminous Coal; 
No. 8, Charcoal; No. 89, Wood. 
The following are the classes, by the numbers, 
required at the respective navy-yards: 
ve wy’ 
Nos. 13, 15, 18, 33, 37, at , 
54, 56, 58, 59, 60, 63, 64, 65, 7 aa ve 


tionery; 


- ma, 60, 51, 52, & 


‘posto 
Nos. 16, 25, 32, 33, 34 9 Bt, 43, 53, 54, 56, 59, 60, 63, 
69, 71, 72, 73, 74, ame 87, 88. 


Ww YORK 
Nos. 1, as ae 24,2, i 45, 4, 56, 67, 58, 69, 60, 64, 65, 69, 
70, 71, 73, 85, 86. 


N of 15, 16 mh vb 89, 43, 48,4 48, 49, 50, 51, 58, 54, 56, 
oa. » é . fs) 
58, 59, C0, 63, 68, 69, 70, 71, 73, 73, “i, 75, Ti, 8, 86, 67, 83. 
ASHINGTON. 
Nos. 33, 35. 37,4 Sy SS, O, 06, 08, SF, 8, 
63, 68, 69, ion 73, 87, 68, 69. 
"NORFOLK. 
Nos. 1, 13, 15, 18, 22, 25, 32, 33, 35, 37, 39, 42, 43, 44, 48, 
49, 50, 51; 53; 54; 56; 67, 68, 60, 69, 71,73, 77, he. 85, 87, 88. 
MARE ISLAND. 
Nos. 22, 33, 43, 44, 48, 49, 50, 51, 53, 54, 56, 57, 58, 60, 63, 


65, 69, 71, 78, 77, 78, 65, cn 


BLOOMS’, 
338 Bowery, Bet. Bond and Great Jones Street. 


GRAND DISPLAY OF 


NEW COODS 


In Every Departmeat. UNPRECEDENTED BAR- 

GAINS IN REAL LACES. 
All kinds of DRESS TRIMMINGS, 

SILKS, SATINS, VELVETS 

and MILLINERY GOODS. 

LADIES’ and CHILDREN’S UNDERGARMENTS, 
INFANTS' COMPLETE OUTFITS. 

BRIDAL TROUSSEAUX A SPECIALTY. 





Price Lista and Samples sent on application to 
all parts of the country. 













SKIRT ELEVATOR 
the World, 


the dress with one nce 
PREMIUM CHR MO, 
one. Selis here for $1 
, were the tom 
5 cents, price, with 3 
will send them by return mail. 


BLACKWOOD, 
171 Broadway. 











Aver 16, 1674. 
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THE HERALD OF HEALTH The May number contains: Every Subscriber for 1874 gets free THE CEM MICROSCOPE. 4 


as b WW ‘orks of Shakspeare Ga Magnifi , imes. 
FOR 1874. =e _ Sot The Complete Works of Shakspeare, €-> agnifies 10,000 Times 


~ _It reveals the hidden won- ‘ 
The ( . J m W ks ( r oe fr ders of minute creation—as P} 
THREE EXTRA NUMBERS FREE | Also more than 100 other papers. . , 7 7 : “e : " 
TO SEW SUBSCRIBERS. DON'T FAIL TO GRP IT. The Complete Works of Shakspeare, 


-4 Eels in Vinegar, Animals in 
Water, Butterflies’ / ithers, 
the Golden Marrow of a Hair. 
Insects’ Eyes, the Pads,Claws, 
oints and Hairs of a Fly’s va 
Foot. 3,000 living insects ina 



























ri x single drop of vinegar. The 
The January p2zmber contains a remarkable ar-| We Shull print during the year ten papers by that In one volume of over 1,000 pages and 36 iNustra- f DR te bi so | bristics on theJeg of tho come 
ticle by GEORGE DAR\IN, son of the great natu- | &reat old tions, the most marvelous instance of cheapness | 4 hiicgpscoPe and cum ati Giich tee — ‘ 
raliat, entitled HEATHEN PHILOSOPHER, sENEca, | °°" 220% °F our Chromo, the ARTIST cow | Ss the ‘pump. with ‘which “he i 
ay 0: WR, SENECA, (see description in December Agriculturtst). Both draws out the blood, etc,, ete. In short, it trans- | 
it R — M . entitlead— sia iced forms the most common things around us into b. 
Sani ary estrictions to arriage, premiums and Herald one year, £2.54. things of never ending curiosity. Warranted to ~~? 
Seemann §=— annals Sarees torah 8d CER ARTES © 7 Ss 
apne, 5 ae E dress WOO OLBROOK, 15 Laigt A ‘. aear - hgh ig agg } 
Every unmarried person, male or female, should | 2.—Philosophy is the guide of life. es Y.) 5. L. PATTEN & CQ., 71 Pine St., New York. ‘Fi 
read it. 3.—No felicity like peace of conscience. eeiaee wR A ie aie : 
; . We have a line of best 
4.—A good man never miserable, a bad one nev \f ° 2e ; TSW, ]li i = 
The Febryary number contains: happy 6 Sex wal I od yiology. CEM arin zz ine Apennes rs ~ 4 4 
? : 4 ” “ 2B . E BAGO cal Agents in every ‘ 
.—A sensual life a miserable one. ,o-n oaee = ae sounty. ur Goods are 
= J By R. T. Traun, M.D. = 3 | 2 i 
Enlightened Motherhood, 6.—Hope and fear the bane of life. ° = Ui in-demand. We offer A 
By Mrs. ConBIN. 7.—Our happiness depends largely on the choice of Prof. Wilder, of Cornell University, says it is the chin men atch Sib te iS ) 
our company. best work yet written on the subject. 20,000 sold. $300 capital. 
SEX IN EDUCATION. 8.—The blessings of fricnaship. Price $2.00 by mail. For $3.50 we send this book, Agency Supply Co., 
9.—Against immoderate sorrow at the death of | The Herald of Health for one avo 228 
By Mrs. Horace MANN, , ‘ re, = o : ss = pee, One © wollen Sample of above sent pre- 3 SCHOOL S8T., 
4 friends. of the Complete Works of Shakspeare, containing paid for $1.00. Boston, Mass 
10.—Poverty to a wise nan no mixfortune 1,000 pages and 3 illustrations. Agents wanted. _ aD 





The March Number, among other things, con- 


tains: ] READ WRAT IS SAID BY THE — GRAND CENTRAL ESTABLISHMENT, 
HEALING THE SICK BY PRAYER, | PRESS. Parturition Without Pain: Our very large assortment of desirable 


The New York Tribune says: “ As a ‘ proacher of SPRING S TRAW 


AND MILLINERY GOODS 


WOOD & HOLBROOK, 15 Laight St., N. Y. R. H. MACY & co.’s 


—_ 
By Rev. Joun Kevry, of London. righteousness’ in the department of Physical Cul- 


THE WASTES OF LIFE, 


By REY. W. 8. CLARK. The Christian World says: “Tan HERALD OF Godey’s Lady's Book says: “We give our eordial 





Or, A Code of Directions for Avoiding most of the 

Pains and Dangers of Child-Bearing. Edited by 

M. L. HOLBROOK, Editor of the Herald of Health, a ae ace tia Salers 
) . 


ture, it enjoys the aid of numerous sound thinkers 


and able writers.” 





HEALTH is unquesitonably one of the best maga- 


approbation to this work, and would like to see it 
Prevention and Treatment of Consumption. zines of the day. It is devoted to the better edu- 


OUR CROCKERY AND 
in the hands of every mother in the land.” 


| 
; 
P| 


| 

‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ a 2S 

eation of morals and health.” | C x J 4 A Ss = W A J z EK 
(This is the frst of  scriez of six valuable papers.) | The course recommended cannot fai! to be bene- 
The Standard says: “THE : , { 7 amewwn : : 

The Standai iys Tut wneud OF HEALTH ficial.—Beccher’s Christian Union. DEPARTMENT is a great success. 

Catarrh—Its Treatment. is sional a tala pet in — family, and is looked Why? Our prices are thirty to forty per cent. less 
eee after with deep interest. Glad to see such books from the American press. than other dealers, 


The April number, among 100 articles on prac- The New York Evening Post says: “ We can al- | —Methodist (New York). 


DAILY GPENING > 
tical subjects concerning health and better living, | Ways commend this joe 








wenal without qualification.” A work whose excellence surpasses our power to FRESH SPRING (;o0d8 of our own importation, rt 
i . — ; : in €Len ¢ tighteen Departments. , 
contains . * A Salth magazine should be found in every | eommend.—New York Mai’. 7 cn of our Eightec F oe o 
ee } , - | household as much as a farm or political paper. a *.. B.—-GOODS DELIVERED nieguaped AS USUAL, r 
Notes of an Enquiry into the } The price by mail, $1.06, puts it within ‘ine | Vth St. and 6th Ave.,New York. j 
Ae $2.00 a Year. Samples 15 Cents. | reach of all. Sent with the Herald of He#’ cn, poth | BARRETS, PALMER & HEAL, ‘a 
Phenomena called Spiritual, | Premiums, and Sexual Physiology, adyertised in Dyeing and Cleansing Establishment. 


THE GREATEST PREMIUM YET. another column, for $5.00. Address Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Garments, Gloves 


By W. R. CRooKEs, F.R.S | Feathers, &c., dyed or cleaned in a superior man- 





; mer. . a , 
THE GREATEST PREMIUM YET. WOOD & HOLBROOK Publishers, | a 191 Grand St, i. ve - 
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Scientific and Sanitarp. 


HOW TO DESTROY MALARIA. 


R. F. L. OLMSTEAD has recently written 

aletter to the New York World concerning the 

value of the eucalyptus tree in abating malarious in- 

fluences. This tree is now growing from the seed in 

the green-house of the Central Park. To this letter, 

and to comments upon it in Hall’s Journal of Health, 
we are indebted for the following facts: 

It has been observed thata thick hedge of sunflowers 
growing around a dwelling is a great protection from 
fever and ague in localities where it abounds. It was 
taught in medical schools forty years ago that any 
vegetable growth neutralized miasmic influences, its 
efficiency being in proportion to its luxuriousness. 
The sun-flower grows with amazing rapidity in rich 
soil, as in the bottom lands of rivers; hence its efficiency 
for this purpose was so very striking as to cause the 
impression that there is some element peculiar to the 
plant which neutralizes miasmic influences. Mr. Olm- 
stead remarks that the influence of all trees on climate 
and health is more decided than is generally supposed. 
We know that low lands become more healthy and 
productive when well drained, and it may be that 
rank vegetation consumes or absorbs, and then evapor- 
ates and sends into the air above us so much water as 
to answer the purpose of drain-pipes. The experi- 
ments of Peter Kofer, at Munich, show that a single 
oak-tree discharged through its leaves during one 
summer eight and one-half times as much water as fell 
in rain on the surface which it covered. 

The practical lesson taught by these facts is simply 
this: dwellings now unhealthy may be made salubri- 
ous by a well-arranged system of drainage of all the 
surface within half a mile. It is certain that districts 
where fever and ague abounded have become healthy 
when a large growth of luxurious trees has taken 
place. The eucalyptus is said to be more luxuriant in 
productive soils and temperatures than even the sun- 
flower or the ailanthus. Whether it would thrive out 
of doors in the Northern States has not been ascer- 
tained. 

A correspondent of the London Times gives some 
interesting facts concerning the eucalyptus as a house- 
plant. Several of the young trees have grown remark- 
ably well from the seed in his house. They are very 
pretty, and emit a pleasant odor much resembling that 
of the black currant. They retain their green leaves 
through the winter. The only objection to them as 
house-plants is that they become too large, but it is 
easy to have a succession of them by continually sow- 
ing the seeds. He has grown three of the several va- 
rieties—wattle gum, blue gum and scented gum—and 
he says they are very much alike in all respects. 

















A SWARM OF LOCUSTS. 


UR distinguished countryman, Dr. B. A. 
Gould, director of the astronomical observatory 
at Cordova, in the Argentine Republic, has recently de- 
scribed, in a letter to the American Journal of Science, 
a very remarkable swarm of large grasshoppers or lo- 
custs which was witnessed there in August and Sep- 
tember, 1873. Myriads of these creatures filled the 
air, invaded the houses, and covered the ground, from 
which they rose, like thick clouds of dust, on the ap- 
proach of man or beast. These, however, seem to 
have been merely the stragglers of the main body. 
When Dr. Gould observed the phenomenon more 
closely he saw to the eastward what looked like a long 
trail of dense black smoke, extending over 160° of the 
horizon and to an altitude of about 5°. A strong field- 
glass showed that it was no smoke, but a swarm of lo- 
custs. There was no means of determining its width, 
but from the position of the focus required for resolv- 
ing the cloud at its point of nearest approach, Dr. 
Gould estimated that none of the swarm passed within 
less than three or four miles. The insects were evi- 
dently transported with the wind, which blew from 
the north with a velocity of ten milesan hour. The 
head of the column passed far out of sight, and cer- 
tainly twenty miles of its length were visible over the 
far-stretching pampas. They continued to pass in ap- 
parently undiminished numbers till daylight failed. 
On September 1, after a lapse of eighteen days, the 
phenomena were repeated, the insects being carried 
back by a south wind, and they were coming directly 
on the town when the wind hauled to S. E., and car- 
ried them past about six miles off. The height of 
the nucleus was not less than 2000 feet, and its width 
not more than six or seven miles. ‘Since I began this 
page,”’ says Dr. Gould, “they have come upon us in 
full force, literally darkening the sun, and there is 
probably not a square inch of our grounds unoccupied 
by them.” 


BEACH MINING. 


R. A. W. CHASE recently read a paper be- 

fore the California Academy of Sciences giv- 

ing a graphic description of the method employed in 

“beach-mining” in California. We are indebted fora 
synopsis of this paper to the Scientific American. 

The mines are located in a remarkable deposit of 
auriferous gravel which is found along the coast-line of 
Klamath County. For nine miles along the beach, an 
unbroken line of cliffs serves as a sea-escarpment to 
the mountains behind. These “gold-bluffs,” as they 
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are termed, are immense masses of gravel of varying 
size and of distinct stratification. Gold is found in 
them in considerable quantities, principally in the 
tenth stratum, which is ** black sand” or gravel with 
iron cement. 

The mining is carried on without shafts, tunnels, tim- 
bers, pumping or hoisting machinery, and of course 
the expense of exploration is not very large. After 
the sand is reached it is shovelled into little piles and 
thence into canvas bags, containing about one hundred 
and twenty-five pounds each. These are loaded on 
mules, each animal carrying two, and thus transported 
to the ‘sand corral” in the works. The washing is 
done in “ Long Toms ” with copper plates, the latter 
being first coated with silver before the quicksilver 
is applied. During the week in which Mr. Chase visited 
the mines, $1,600 was retorted from the washings of 
two machines. 

It is the experience of the proprietors of these extra- 
ordinary mines that immediately after a heavy cave 
or slide of the banks the beaches are richer and the 
gold coarser, and it seems strange that no artificial 
means have been resorted to for blasting the cliffs or 
undermining them by hydraulic process to increase the 
yield of gold. The sea, working ceaselessly night and 
day, is the great natural separator, and man has but to 
gather the results of its tireless work. It is said that 
gold, in conjunction with black sand, has been brought 
up from the bottom by the leads of sailing vessels, and 
it is thought possible that it may be found in quantities 
and of coarser character beyond the line of the surf. 
Several expeditions have been fitted out at San Fran- 
cisco to procure this sand by means of diving-appar- 
atus, but they have been unsuccessful. 
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EXPIRATIONS.—LOoOoK AT THE PRINTED LABEL ON 
YOUR PAPER; THE DATE THEREON SHOWS WHEN THE 
SUBSCRIPTION EXPIRES. FORWARD THE MONEY FOR 
RENEWAL AT LEAST TWO WEEKS IN ADVANCE. 











RECEIPTS FOR SUBSCRIPTIONS must not be expected 
when remittances are sent by mail. Renewing subscribers 
will see by the change in the date of their address-label that 
their money has been received; new subscribers will get 
their paper, which is in itself a receipt. Should a formal re- 
ceipt be desired, three cents or a postage stamp or postal card 
must be enclosed with the remittance, for that purpose. 








VOX POPULI. 
FROM ADVERTISERS. 


Extracts from recent Letters, Orders, etc. 





We shall be pleased to do what we can to increase the 
circulation of your publication, as we consider it valuable, 
both for its reading matter and as an advertising medium. 

It is a noticeable fact that our customers who advertise in the 
* Union” once Aways want it on their list. Yours truly, 

8. M. PETTENGILL & Co., 
General Advertising Agents. 





After an experience of some years, we consider the Chris- 
tian Union to be one of the best, if not the best, of the adver- 
tising mediums in the country. 

CLAXTON, REMSEN & HAFFELFINGER, 
Publishers, Philadelpht. 





Although advertising largely in many of the best known 
papers, we find the Christian Union, without exception, the 
most profitable medium for us. 

A. W. DAbBy, 
Successor to Elder & Brown, 
445 to 452 West Street, N. Y. 





We have advertised, during the present season, in over 3,000 
papers, and the Christian Union has proved by far the best 
medium of all—the price is pretty high, but it gives better 
returns for the money than any other. 

P. O. VICKERY & Co., 
Augusta, Me. 


We inclose advertisement for eleven (11) insertions in Chris- 
tian Union. Are pleased with the space you gave us last 
week. Had inquiries from it this morning from five States, 

FEATHER FIBER DUSTER CO., 
G. M. SMrra. 
Louisville, Ky. 





During the last eighteen months I have inserted my adver- 
tisement, occupying one to two pages, in hundreds of first- 
class papers, all of which pay well for the outlay; but the 
CHRISTIAN UNION pays me better than any. 

J. C. TruTon, 
105 Sixth Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The mails brought large numbers of inquiries for price- 
lists, to say nothing of the orders. . . . showing that your 
paper is read by a very large number of first-class people. 

Yours, very truly, 
E. REMINGTON & Sons, 
Manufacturers of Breech-loading Rifles, etc. 





We have been advertising widely during the past year in 
some of the best mediums of the land—religious and secular 
weeklics—and we take pleasure in certifying that our adver- 
tisement in the Christian Union has been the best investment 
we have made. It has brought us more letters and more orders 
than all the other papers together. 

THE PATENT MECHANICAL LAMP Co., N. Y., 
8S. G. BROWER, Pres’t. 











FROM AN AGENT. 


MIDDLETOWN, Ohio, March 23d, 1874. 
Messrs. J. B. Forp & Co.: 

Dear Sirs: I entered one of our mills, and I had no sooner 
showed the chromos than the hands flocked around me as 
thick as bees ona hive. If you had seen me you would have 
thought that I was going to be carried off, chromos and all; 
but as soon as I explained how they could be obtained, I be- 
gan taking subscriptions, and when I stopped, to my surprise 
I had 29 names on my book and as many orders for frames— 
16 for the Christian Union and 13 for the Plymouth Pulpit. 

Yours truly, M. McCarry. 








FROM SUBSCRIBERS. 


CAMBRIDGEPORT, Mass., March 25th, 1874. 
MEsspRs. J. B. ForD & Co.: 

The two chromos, “Our Boys,’”’ have been duly received. 
After one has taken your paper for a year, he needs no fur- 
ther chromos or other gifts to induce him to continue taking 
it. Still, best thanks for the gratuity of these artistic orna- 
ments to your intellectual and interesting sheet. 








Bootu’s CORNER, Pa., March 21st, 1874. 
Messrs. J. B. Forp & Co.: 

Gentlemen: I have received the chromos, and am delight- 
ed with them. Shall gladly do all I can to increase the cir- 
culation of your valuable paper. The chromos are pretty 
enough to tempt any one to subscribe and the paper is worth 
the price independent of the premium. 








NORTH WARREN, Me., March 4th, 1874. 

Messrs. J. B. Forp & Co.: 
Sirs: Received chromos, ‘Our Boys,” March 2d, all right. 
Many thanks for the charming little fellows—a delightful 
present. The paper of itself is invaluable to me. 








EAST ABINGTON, Mass., March 4th, 1874. 
Messrs. J. B. ForD & Co.,: 

Sirs: Thanks for “Our Boys” who arrived safe last night. 
They are really beautiful. The criticisms on the class of 
chromos given away by publishers, that we read so often in 
the papers, will evidently not apply to you. 


FORT VANCOUVER, W. T. 
Messrs. J. B. Forp & Co.: 

We are delighted with the chromos just received, and will 
not only take pleasure in showing them, but try to have your 
paper to stand upon its merits. I’ve read your paper this last 
year, and it has been a source of much good to me and mine. 
Our family is a large one, numbering 14 persons, and your 
paper is read aloud and listened to with pleasure by ail. 
Hoping I can be the means of adding many names to ycur list, 
Iam and will continue a well-wisjer. 








KEoSAUQUA, Iowa, March 16th, 1874. 
J. B. Forp & Co. : 

Sirs: Please accept thanks for “Our Boys” which were 
received a few days ago in good order. A cordial welcome 
was extended them by “Our Girls” and “ Little Runaway.” 
Our family group is now complete. We have been doing, and 
shall still continue to do all we can to increase the circulation 
of the Christian Union, as we consider it a valuable paper. 








THE NEW PREMIUMS. 
“OUR BOYS; or, THE DINNER, AND THE NAP.” 


HESE are two new and original pictures, 
painted expressly for the subscribers to the 
Christian Union, by Mrs. 8. ANDERSON, whose mother- 
heart and artist-hand have brightened so many Ameri- 
ean homes with those charming Baby-Heads now 
called 


“Our Girls; or, Wide Awake, and Fast Asleep.” 


Either pair of these elegant Picture Premiums 
vill be presented to every annual subscriber to the 
Christian Union. (Subscription price $3.) Or the four 
}ictures will be presented to every subscriber for Two 
Years. The additional price for mounting and free 
delivery to the subscriber will be 50 cents for each pair. 


“THE LORD IS RISEN:”’ 
A Beautiful Cross and Flower Piece. 


This is presented to every annual subscriber to 
Plymouth Pulpit. (Size 1144x164 inches. Selling price 
in art-stores $5.) The subscription price of Plymouth 
Pulpit is $3. The additional price for mounting and 
free delivery of the premium picture to the subscriber 
is 35 cents. 

RECAPITULATION OF PRICES. 

You can get these Pictures by subscribing as follows : 

1, ErrHerR pair, mounted, will be DELIVERED with 
the Christian Union for one year at................... Ss 

2. BotH pairs, mounted, will be DELIVERED with the 

Christian Union for two years at............6...6.2055 

8. The new Cross AND FLOWER PIECE Chromo will be 

DELIVERED, mounted, with Plymouth Pulpit for 

PD I TR sii osnncciccuncehuctmasns bastncesaseceeasacs 

4, EITHER pair, mounted, and Plymouth Pulpit Pre- 

mium mounted, will be DELIVERED with the 

Christian Union and Plymouth Pulpit, each for one 
WOOP BB. 6 00000 ° 
5. Boru pairs, mounted, and Plymouth Pulpit Premium, 
mounted, will be DELIVERED with the Christian 
Union for two years, and Plymouth Pulpit for one 
WONG, BE... va rccvcce coccccrapecccvccccescsevecvccccccsscves 
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6 60 








In CHANGING AN ADDRESS it is necessary to send the 
OLD as well as NEW address. The change cannot be made un- 
less this is done, and it will be well always to cut from the 
paper the little yellow printed address-label, and paste it on 
the letter of instructions. In order to prevent the loss of 
papers, it will be well to notify the office at least ten days be- 
fore the contemplated change, as the mail lists are prepared 
that much in advance of each issue. 








